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.PREFACE 



The sixth annual symposium, sponsored 
Graduate Program in Industrial RelatioTts at St Pra 
College, vxis ''devoted to the emerging field of ''career 
educapion". As in the past, the basic theme of the 
symposium was discussed from variom angles by experts 
from education, government, industry and labor. These 
four groups were also represented by those in attendance - 
coming from seven states. 

The editor of these proceedings imshes to express 
his most sincere 'thanks to Dr. Edward H. Lareau, 
Associate Director for Research at the Admiral Peary 
Area Vocational Technical School in Ebensburg, Pa, 
(co-sponsor of the symposium), who served as the sym^ 
posium co-cordinator, and to Ms able assistant Mr. Daniel 
J, DiLucchio, a research associate at the* Admiral Peary 
School. They both worked ,very hard to make the 
symposium a success, 

Dr, Michael Dudra 
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CAREER EDUCATION: 
MORE THAN JUST EDUCATORS 



JOYCE D. COOK 

SBXIOR PBOGRAil OFFICER. PROGRAM DEVEK-OP^SENT AND OPERATIONS 

BRANCH. U.S OFFICE OF EDUCATION. WASHINGTON. DC , 

In response to the many observations of Education's unfulfilled role^ in 
easing the transition, with which youth apd adults find^ for themselves useful 
and productive places in the economic syste^n, the U.S. Office of Education has. 
suggested a new focus for education. And in its support of the concept of career 
education, the Office of Education, in the words of William F.- Pierce, Deputy . 
Commissioner of Occupational and Adult Education, has suggested thM we "use 
the streets atnd highways as hallways to classrooms in shops, stores, offices, 
factones, and service agencies in the community" as a part of our new system of '1, 
education. * 

For the purpose of the deliberations you are about to engage and in your 
efforts to form new systems of communication between education and the 
employing community, you may want to view career education as a K-Adult 
system of education which does four- things. (1) introduces people to -their 
options. in the world of work; (2) permits them*to explore and widen their 
options; (3; perputs them, through a wide variety of career preparation 
programs, to embark on a successful career of their choice, and (4> permits . 
them to retrain or upgrade themselves *both in keeping with" the denjiands of 
technological change and in keeping with their own desires for greater self-fulfill- 
ment. ' ^ . - ' ■ 

There is reason to believe that as youngsters are ^ made aware of their, 
career options and are permitted to explore them, botlj the demand for career 
preparation opportunities and the diversity of those demands will increase.' Once 
youngsters or adults have/aentified a career goal which is in keeping with their 
interests and desires, then it appears essential that every possible avenue be 
explored m an effort to a^ist them* in mastering the skills" necessary for 
successful participation in that career area. This implies that a ^comprehensive 
career education program would necessitate a J>road range of career preparation 
opportunities including cooperative education and that career preparatioa' pro- 
grams must gear up both m terms of the diversity of preparatiQji programs, in 
terms of the diversity of training stations in the community, and In the number of 
participants the progr,ams are able to accommodate. With a concept of career 
education as a backdrop — a system which is appropriate for the- career 
development and preparation needs of all people, those gearing for a professional 
career as well as those gearing for a skilled occ.upation - you may find that 
some or all of the following seven issues are pertinent to your discussions 

The first issue relates to the Interesting question of how we ^can accom- 
modate the wide range of skill development needs of students generate by the 
career education system. At this point in time there seems to be a Wicfe gap 
between the expectations of students who will make career choices throughout ,^ 
their years of schooling and the range of preparation opportunities that will be^ 



available tq. them priur to their graduation. The issue is not just related to size 
of school because, without regard to size, no one school setting could realistically 
install a separate course for every possible career interest. Even if this were 
possible, the types of career choice would tend to vary from one year to another 
thereby rendering committed resources unproductive for a period of time or 
entirely obsolete. It seems logical, therefore, that a career education system 
will create demand for diverse career preparatory opportunities and will 
necessitate a major expansion of cooperative education as, one practical option in 
accommodating the ever 'widening range of interests that will be expressed by 
students, in secondary, postsecondary, and higher education institutions. 

^ Issue number two relates to whether cooperative work experiences really 
are broadly viewed as being a desirable and valid segment of existing programs 
o1 career preparation. It would seem that not all of those currently jjreparing 
persons for careers genuinely, believe in community experiences as an integral 
part of education. An so, it appears important that we examine tlie lack of 
i^y-^^^xtfii^h on cooperative education in present. career preparation programs and 
in the emerging career Ctitegories and that we draw important Tmplications 
siuTonding this lack of emphasis for program decision makers in career 
education. ' 

The third issue, and a crucial one, has to do with Improving the relation- 
ship between career preparation programs at the secondarj, posf -secondary, 
apprenticeship, military, and higher education levels. It appears that we §houId 
concern ourselves with facilitating the placement of persons in such career 
preparation opportunities and, at the same time, we could vastly increase the 
capacities of these educational institutions to train persons by reducing the time 
spent in each formal training program by a leamei* who has already completed a 
similar program at a lower level on the education ladder*. , There is, we are 
tofd, much, similarity both in the processes of mastering the skills essential for 
successful employment and in the content of instruction. - When this is true, we 
must continue to encourage positive relationships between the programs. We 
know that in some places secondary students are ^metimes placed in cooperative 
arrangements with apprenticeable occupations and that advance, placements 
occur in post-seconary programs. We believe, however, that these kinds of 
arrangements arc not extensive. When learners either have to postpone their 
career preparation until they begin a new educational program or else repeat 
what they have already learned, then we have negated one of the expectations we 
have for career .education -- the expectation being that, within a carefully 
articulated career education system, we can facilitate upward career mobility 
within a given career area. 

Related to this factor is the question of credit for cooperative experiences. 
In the past, there has not been' a clear recognition of a student's experience in a 
cooperative program for purposes of applying these hours of instruction and 
employment experience for advanced placement in apprenticeship, post -secondary, * 
and higher education programs, hi some cases, the experience gained In a 
cooperative program received no consideration, thereby forcing a repetitive 
learning experience. The practice of granting Credit for prior experience, 
admittedly is not new to many local educational institutions but we do believe 
that such 'institutions should have greater awareness of the cooperative educa- 
tion programs operatihg in their jurisdictions. 

-3 0 . 




Among the minimum training and admiiJ^strative standards issued by the 
Bureau of Apprenticestiip anrf^raining of the U.S. Department of Labor, for 
example, is one related to credit for previous experience. Registered apprentice- 
ship programs may grant, in behalf of an applicant, "credit toward completion of 
apprenticeship for applicable work exerience, training, or demonstrated pro- 
ficiency with commensurate wages.** We would hope^.that this encompasses 
cooperative trammg in industry because we believe that young men and women 
should be able to make a moi^ rapid transition from school to an established 
career in an apprenticeable trade. While the issue appears partially resolved by 
such actions by the Department Of Labor at the national level» the more 
important practices at the local level appear less promising. 

The fourth issue ha$ to do with the questipn of liability resulting from 
school related student injury in off-campus sites. Both schools and employers 
share in this concern. We cannot ignore the potential consequences of student 
injury, especially when this occurs in non-compliance of existing laws. To 
a degree, this concern serves to inhibit program adoption by schools and re- 
duces participation of employers. Safeguards are needed and this can best be 
accomplished Uhrbugh education and public information program. 

Legislation designed to protect 'young people from exploitation or from 
worlt which might impair their health or interfere with their education admittedly 
places restrictions* on student employment. The Fair Labor Standards Act 
(FLSA) sets 16 years cS the basic minimum working age for non-agricultural 
occupations in interstate commerce^but bars workers under 18 years of age from 
employment in occupations stipulated as hazardous , by the Secretary of Labor. 
The employment of 14-and 15-year olds will be discussed later. 

Since State laws supplement Federal legislation, employers are bound by 
dt least two sets of regulations, and experience has shown that frequently 
employers are poorly informed as to wh^t the child labor standards are. Many 
employers do not realize, for example, that only 5 percent of all jobs are covered 
by the.J^azardous Occupational Orders and that, therefore, 16- and ^IT-year^lds 
may be employed in most occupations. If it is true that,' because of their lack of 
knowledge, employers tend to refuse to hire students out of fear, then it becomes 
important to improve our communication procedui;es. 

Even though a certam amount of protection is derived from our child 
labor laws, it is more important to undertake activities which will serve to prevent 
injuries. The Occupational Safety an4 Health Act of 1970 serves as a primary 
safeguard. The stated purpose of the Act is "to assure so far as possible every 
working man and women in the nation safe and healtHful working conditions 
and to preserve our human resources.** Among the responsibilities of the em- 
ployer is that he must keep his employees informed of hazards involved in the 
job. 

We, in education, must also maintain our vigilance in emphasizing safety. 
It should become a part of the instructional program for every cooperative 
education student* One avenue for assuring this is through the training, agree- 
ment in which the training plan would call for safety ^instruction both "in the 
school and on the ]o^> 
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Highlighting out^ mutual concern for the^ safety and ^ell-being of, our 
students who are using community resour<?Bs^.for educational purposes should 
be one of the more im|)oitant cqncems of this syJnpQSiufi. ^ 

* : ]- 

The fifth issue Is that pf the inclusion of students between the ages of 14 and 
16 years of age in programs of community-based education. As stated in the Child 
Labor Regulation 3, youth undei" 16 cannot be legally employed on school time. 
Consequently, cooperative programs in the past set the' minimum age for 
participation at 16. While Regulation 3 may have influenced the age gfoup served, 
it was generaly accepted that the utility of cooperative instruction was greatest 
just prior to entry into full-time employme^. 

Unfortiinately, however, too many youth do not advance far enough-j in 
' the educational system to avail themselves ,of cooperative education. In otfier 
words, they wait for their 16th birthday so they can leave what is for many of 
them ah unrewarding environment. ^ ' - - 

This, then, is a somewhat circuitous route to the issue at hand. Assuming 
that child labor laws are altered and we believe Regulation 3 probably should 
be ~ to what extent shall we encourage the development'Of cooperative learning 
experiences forepersons aged 14 and 15? What should be thet nature of instructional , 
objectives established for such programs? To^date such programs have been 
^experimental, should they now become regufer offerings? Career education 
suggests exposure to the real world of work during the exploratory phase. And, 
as ue ha\e come to kndw career education, -one outcome of exploratory experi- 
endes during the middle school years could, hopefully, be the achievement of 
elementary job skills — those skills which might well support initial employment 
should the child leave school, prematurely. 4 

• ^ 

In a sixth issue we might consider. the extension of cooperative training 
opportunities in ususual environments. As we expand the options of youngsters 
by increasing their avvareness of j:areer opportunities in public service ai^as 
such as in law enforcenten^, 30cial welfare and education, and in the arts and 
humanities areas of drama and writing, our ability to provide them community 
experiences in these areas will become of major concern. ' - 



We may also face unique*problems in providing equal educational oppor- 
tunities especially in rural and inner-city environments. These situations 
probably reflect our most serious operational problems^ in the provision of 
community-based career education experiences. 

' • ■ ^ - 

One of the problems faced by a small school is the inability to finance and 
support a desired brea.dth of curricular offerings, especially career preparation 
offerings. While that note of reservation gives rise to high expectations for a 
cooperative training approach, it falters when communi^ty resources are examined 
for placement opportunities. A rural community, aside from a series of stores 
on main street, would at be'^t^have one or two 'major economic activities. Even 
larger school units located in areas removed from a center of business and 
industrial activity face a similar problem. 

10 
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The inner-city situation, in many cases offers an environment in reverse. 
Businesses were there but they are now boarded up or otherwise victimized by 
conditions which create blighted areas. Not only are some, of the remaining 
busirtesses unwholesome plaCeS for student .placement, they are typically small, 
.and, unable^ economic^ly, to provide part-time employment. Fqrtlinately, ufban i 
renewal projects are bringing people and, businesses back mtp such areas. But 
there afe still thousand's of youngsters who see in their Surroundings very little 
excitement in the world of wotk. These are the boys and girls' who would 
benefit most from a cpoperative education' opportunity, especially if such 
oiJpo^unities were' provided in viable areas of economic activity. 

. ^ The seventh and last issue has to do with securing a broader b^e of 
^support and participation by employers and those who Influence student eni- 
employment opportunities, Onefcatfld. make the pbservation that the schools 
of this country, private enterprise, /gov eminent, and the professions are not well 
enough acquainted with each pthfer. ^Too often schools organize and run job " 
i)reparatopy courses without cgnsulpng local business, industry, labor, and the 
professions to learn about current methods and . practices, and employment 
l5btentiai. Too often private employers hire arid train people without drawing 
upon the resources of the educational institutions. This results in the sort of 
criticism which points to outdated career preparation courses and inadequate 
industry-ba^sed training programs. . While such criycism is not totally valid, ^ 
there is sufficient concern to,, suggest that cooperative experiences should be 
examined in terms of improyipg the effectiveness of the chreej: pwparatory 
programs of both by blending the efforts of the school and the industry.^' i 

1^ How, then, sli^l education and its resources approach the largec community 
m Search of greater ertiployer participation? Schools, themselv^T should be 
kfeenly aware ofr the necessity of working with employers and applicable unions 
while planning new and expanded cooperative programs,, but the extent of 
student participation in the ^community will be in direct proportion to available 
traming stations. As ^ducatofs approach potential community participants in the 
educational process with their- concern that all students — hicfuding the dis; 
advantaged, the handicapped, anc^l^the gifted — have a chance for aii initially 
successful experience in the jvorld of worlrtwe believe that further dilemma will 
confront us. Ofi the one hand, the employing comirourvity may tell us that they 
«bave already reached a* ijiaximum level of involvement, given the minimum 
wage law and the unproductiveness of young learners. Should we then consider . 
a reduction in minimum wages for young learners? Should we consider re- 
moving the requirement 'that businesses, industries, and the professions pay 
wages, at all for learners who seek shops> .factories, laboratories, or other, 
environments for the purpose^of their pwn learning? , V 

Such suggestions will likely bring emphatic reactions both fiiom educators 
and froi;jp«](abor uiyon organizations. •Reactions will come from educators who 
are expe^Srtced in cooperative education because they 'know that pay for work 
suocessfuliy attempted brings significant and essential motivation factors into the 
learning process. Labor uiffl)i\ organizations, will react emphatically because 
diey understandably believe that any deviations from current child labor laws 
and minimum wage laws will undermine their years of struggle to realize^ 
^humane working conditions and a minimum, livable wage for the workers of this 
nation^, yoiing and' old alike. , j - ♦ 
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The provisions of Part G of the Vocational Edueation Amendments of 1968 
provide the public policy for one expanded use of cooperative education funds. 
These provisions recognize the, potential need of employer assistar^ce through 
reimbursement for added training costs.^ This is a totally new concept for th^, 
expenditure of public funds, and is beuig tested for the first time with- Part G 
funds only. If we ^ek greater accountability for the educational experiences 
provided by emplo^re, there mu st M. ^avenues to accomplish this. One way of 
achieving greater accountabillt||flHM^ experiences provided by 

employers may well be a f inanflHfl^Vation for the added efforts an employer 
must assume to help a student^HRQ^ achieve in the work environment. To 
date, the response of the States to employer reimbur^ment has not been great, 
perhaps no more than twelve Stated have at, one Xime or another used funds for 
this purpose. Perhaps the employers at this symposium can help to put this 
coiitem in focusj. , * . 

^ ^ Undoubtedly small business men are not well represented here so you may 
Want to keep in min,d their reaction to reimbusement as an' incentive for 
' participation. 

In closing, may I gay that we, in the U.S. Office of Education, who concern 
ourselves with the career education movement, laud you for your willingness to 
meet together in this way to tackle those problems which are of muttial concern 
.to labor unions, management, and educators. We are all aware that thi3 mutual 
consideration of our concerns has occurred all too seldom and that mutual 
resolution of our problems may be a niajor Ttey to meeting the nee'd^ of vast 
numbers of our citizens in their educational concerns and in their economic 
concerns. And at the samf time we may hold an extremely important key 
a moag, iko^ necessary to understand, and cope with the maze of unemployment, 
wf^M^ and crime in which the American people, especially in the large cities, 
fin^Kmselves enmeshed. 



Portions of the above presentation: were taken from a planning 
document prepared by the Division of Vocational Technical Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, prior to a National Conference on Coopera- 
tive Vocational Education in April, 1973. ^ 
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TkE/liSife.OF THE CHA1v||eR OF COMMERCE 




CAREER EDUCATION 

" " it 




? • tHOMAS P. .WAIiSH , 

'r . -V 

)^DUCATION ANI> MANPOWBR^i^EVipLOPMBNT COMMITTEE, 
OF COMMERCE' OF THl^ U,S., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

I welcome this opportunity to^sharp sor^^thoughts with you on the interest 
.of the National Chamber in career educationr and the manner in which business 
and education must Join in a partnership to s^^^.better our young people, as well 
as our economy and society in general. 

'E ' . 

Though this is my first visit, I feel ar^^Bpecial kins*hi'p with the Admiral 
Peary .School cosponsonng this Symposium. ^ Ipng ago heard about your efforts 
from Dr. RobeiJ. Miles, the National Chamber's specialist for education until his 
recent retirem^t, and whose son-in-law, IJx;, \lictor Dupuis» played a part in 
developing your-c.uipricaium. 
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The role of the Chamber of Commerce in career education is an evolving 
one — and ft hcLs a long way to evolve becSause we are not satisfied with our 
progress in acquaint.ng our membership with the concept of career education, 
and With the need to work with our schools inxarrying this concept forward. 

Early this year the Chamber sponsored a National Conference on Career 
Education. This CQn%r^nce, happily, was haikd a sucess by all participants, 
but I n^ust tell jf^Jll'ljmt "%e were disappointed in the poor representation by the 
business commj^y. Onl^ a handful of 1)usinesimen attended, whereas almost 
250- school offfcilife wcr^.^ith us. ^ • ^ 

.These school officials expressed delight that thSe Natiofial Chamber was 
sponsoring such a conference/ but regret that ^(Jnce^again they were talkirig 
largely among themselves. They almost implored the active involvement and 
cooperation gf business in helping to make the shiool expenence more practical 
and meaningful for their students. At this conference the schoolmen were way 
ahead of the businessmen, they were ready to jo|n forces and get underway in 
developing a better school program. The businessriianrfor.all practi^caf purposes, 
was missing. " % ^ - 

We want to do something about this. A subcortfmittee of the National 
Chamber's Education Committee — , which is comprised of busii^ess and school 
pleaders'— is now developing f\ program for pumicizing career education and 
for enlisting the continuing support of ,the business community in achieving the 
goals of this educational concept. ^ \ 

\ 

Though this program is still in prelimmary farm, we plan a communication 
from Arch Booth, Executive Vice President of the Chamber of Con^merce of the 
United States, to all superintendents of public instructioji across the country. . This 
letter will convey and reemphasize the commitmenf that the Chamber has made, 
and will continue to make, to ^jj^plementation o^^areer education. 
■ • 
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This will be followed by a similar letter of commitment fipm the manager 
of each of the Na^tional Giamber's six divisiiSn offices to tlie^state departments 
of education within their divisions aQd to various other education^ prgamzations 
within each state,, such as vocational education supervisors, counseling ^groups, 
and advisory councils on vocational education. 

A spealcer's bureau will be organized with .the individual spealcers being 
volunteers from local, state, and national chamber memberships. At our national 
headquarters and regional offices we will hold training sessi<ms for these speakers, 
who will return to' their communities and train additional volunteers to spealc on 
career education to businessmen, educators, and citizen group's. . 

To support this effort the Chamber's Washington office will develop and 
distribute brochures on the economic and social benefits of career education, 
and why business must take a greater interest in, and provide more effective 
support to,, our schools. . 

Other possibilities include development' of radio and TV public service spots 
urging broad community support for career education. ' ^ 

As mentioned earlier, this plan is very much in the preliminary, formative 
stages, but gives you an idea of the' direction and scope of our thinking ^and 
plsmning. . - - 

It*involves, of course, a "wholesaling" type *of marketing approach. At the 
national level we cannot deal directly with more than a very few individual 
chambers, business firms, or* s9hools. The actual implementation of career 
education will take place only through, the initiative of school, business, and 
labor leaders at the \oc^\ level. * 

Perhaps I should explain why the Nat^al Cfl^ber suppo^s career 
education. ^ y * 

We ^are convinced that the current school experience of too majiy of our 
young people is unacceptable. You undoubtedly know the basic* facts too wejl. 

— over half the students who start^ college never finish; 

— 900,000 kids drop out^of high sch6ol every year; ' 

— and an almost ^qual number get diplom^s^frOni high scbqpl btft have - - 
ho skills of specific interest to employers;** 

» 

These three groups total 2^4 million youngsters. ''.They arft dimipdd on 
the labor maket every year — at a tinrt when the number o&.uns"killed jobs is 
continually shrinking and also at a time when many employers are seeking — 
but cannot find - skilled help to fill Jobs paying good wages and offering excellent 
futures: * , ' ^ ' 
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The results include widespread idleness and crime among youth, heai^ 

break and dashed hopes in families, ever higher taxes to meet rising welfare and 

prison costs and inferior , services *^or consumers. 

' • . ^ * 

I'm sure we agree that this situation is intolerable. These shortcomings ^ 

and failures exist in an educational system, for which we the taxpayers spent^ 

$85 billions in 1972, a sum 10 times as great as in 1950. The question is whgt' ^ 

should education ^d business leaders do about it? \ 

The first essential step is to break down the apparent or real separation that 
exists between schools and employers. We must begin to^**wire m" our schools 
to the job market — and have our schools^ understand the complexity and dynamic 
ehanges taking place constantly in that job maket: 

— today there are 21,000 different types of jobs. t 

— by 1980 there will be 30,000 different types of jobs. The number of 
new jobs will, of course, be much greater than tlie 9,000 indicated 
by these figures, because many jobs at which people are working 
today will declnie to the point tl^at they will have h^le significance » 

^ in the labor market. ' a • • 

i iy 

— in fact, out of the millions of youngsters who started kindergarten 
and first grade this month, 2 of every 3 will hold jobs that doxi't 
even exist today! 

. . How can the schools prepare their students for this ever-changing job 
market? ' . ' 

Obviously, school administrators and teachers can't do it alone. It's 
a rare school admimstrator^r guidante counselor or teacher who h^ ever been 
outside the field of eiiucOTRi. Their knowledge of what employers want must 
come from those employers themseUes. Busme^»smen and educators must get 
together on a continuing basis to review curricula in light of job demands and 
consicjer changes necessary to help our young people make the crucial transition 
from the world of education to the world of work. 

'fhe chQllenge to businessmen Is to get out of their offices and meeLwith" 
their superintendents and principals ancJIteachers and guidance counselors, 
to serve on school boards or college boards, and on advisory committees to local 
school and technical institutions. . ^^''^ 

In addition, we urge that they call their local and state chamber executives 
and, express a willingness to work with ihem for better schools. Scores of 
chambers have assumed leadership in this field. Some others have yet tt) get 
■ started. It will be effective to let them know'' of your interest and suggest that 
they develop programs for a cooperative effort with local' school systems. 

And the challenge to school administrators arid labor leaders is to#take a 
similar initiative. It would be disastrous if career education should fail largely 
because our school, labor, apd business leaders were each anxiously waiting for 
the other to take the first action. Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, of the University of Mary- 
land, said it best. "The best way to begin is to begin.*' And that beginning is 
.needed now. 
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We fully appreciate that career education has wide-ranging implications, 
and that there are many understandable reservations and concerns. Some educa- 
tors wonder if it will denigrate the liberal arts, some minorities bonder if it is 
intended to steer them into non-professional jobs, some ^ labor leaders wonder 
if it will encroach unduly on their apprenticeship program^, and some business- 
men may be indifferent or consider career education as fine for somebody else's 
youngster, but as having little to offer his own child becausk he's gomg to college. 

At the National Chamber we view career education as broadening ^ the 
education experiences of students, rather than narrowing them. Though it aims 
at instilling an' emphasis on education as preparation for work, we see no reason 
why this effort should impair the legitimate and necessary cultural pursuits of 
education. 

; 

In other words, we don't see all education as career education. There 
are other purposes of education ' than preparing for ^ork. The student who 
eventually ^ecides to become a plumber, or electronic engineer, or doctor, must 
have an opportunity to understand and appreciate poetry. But we believe he 
should also be exposed to a range of occupational choices — professional, skilled, 
and semi-skilled — so that he will have the information and expenenqe necessary 
to make a more intelligent choice and, equally important, adCfuire basic 
qualifications of Interest to a prospective employer. j ' 

ft A recent Gallup Poll survey of public attitudes. toward education indicates 
broad support for this type of cumculum. Nine of ten persons m all major groups 
sampled said they would like to have the Schools give more emphasis to a study 
of traded, professions, and businesses to help students decide on their careers. 
Detailed resiilts of this comprehensive survey appear in the September issue of 
Phi Delta Kappan* ' 

We find this Survey most encouraging. It indicates that most parents no 
longer treat the acquisition of skills and the acquisition of a liberal arts education 
as mutually exclusive, that they see that both are needed and that both should 
be provided by our educational system. V ^ 

It has always seemed odd to us that it has been quite acceptable for a 
prestigious school such as M.I.T. to train students m specific, employable skills,, 
while a local high school may lose status if it offers training having direct -utility 
in the labor market. ^ 
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'Our support of career education .does not mean that we consider it a 

panacea. Some of the literature seems'to sug^st that career education will solve 

the problems of youth, unemployment, the mismatch of worker skills and job 

requirements, worker afienation and a variety of other ills. ® 
J" 

We believe it will help make progi'ess ih these directions, but see definite 
limits to what can be accomplished by education alone. 

t 
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For example, will a better educated 'work force necessarily be more pro- 
ductive and contente'd? Can the presumed advantages of career education be 
fully .realized so long as there are more than 20 million jobs requiring only 
minimum skill and offering only minimum pay? 

/ And what about violent swings in the labor market? Xod^y there are 
severe stortages of carpenters and machinists, but just three years ago they 
w^re laid off by the thousands — many never to return to their trade when the 
economy improved and their skills were needed again. 

And to'wjjat extent -can career education reduce employer trammg costs? 
It is undoubteHLIy erroneous to consider busme&s as^-a-^oraogeneous entity. Some 
employers and industries will benefit substantially from career education, others 
not at all, or at least not perceptibly. Wliat are those mdustnes with the highest 
training costs, and what portion of those costs '^ight be eliminated through an 
improved system of education? 

Answers to triese questions are necessary to identify the best market for 
career education and evoke fully the potential for its support. 

That career education may not sol^e all problems relating to. career 
development and employment in no way d^minishc-s our conviction that it merits 
continuing business support. Our task at thq National Chamber is to help develop 
better ways that business-education-labor might collaborate m a common effo/t 
to carry forward the career education concept. This was the purpose behind the 
conference that we sponsored earlier this year. One of the sessions of this 
u>nfcren*-e is described m a publication titled. Career Education and the Busln^ss- 
itian — A Handbood of Action Suggestions, - It examines ten elements of a 
c^ircer education program, and sets forth recommendations of the conference 
t)articipQnts for implementing 4ach one. * . " » 

As a general observation, the conferees noted that career education cannot 
suocecd if earned out only within the four walls of the school, that success is 
predicated on the active involvement of the business-labor community. 

"]fhis was rccdgnized by those who took the lead in developing th^umculnm 
of thp Admiral Peary Area Vocational-Technical School, and your presence today 
reaffirms the validity of *this, pnnciple. The ideas and expenences exchanged 
dunng itfie courj>e of thts conference will help new career education programs get 
underway and stimulate improvements in existing ones. 

So, we are moving in the right direction to better serve our youth £uid 
society generally. We are hopeful that our response will be adequate to the 
task. ^ , ' 
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PROGRAM ARTICULATION 
AND THE CAREER LATTICE CO^feEPT 

BICHABB C. BICHAEDSOK, JB. 

PRESIDENT. NORTHAMPTON COUNTY AREA CX)MMUNrrY* COLLEGE. 

BETHLEHEM. PA, * , 

Education in our society is a complex and highly specialized activity 
organized on the basis of assumptions we make about the eharactenstics of the 
learners and the nature of what is to be learned. Age is one important 
characteristic of the learner which is recognized by the division between basic 
education and higher education. Our system also recognizes divisiop^ m subject 
matter fields by distinguishing between academic and vocational education,' The 
importance of these characteristics is recognized not only by the way 'we 
organize education in our communities but also by the structures we establish in 
state departments of education and in regional accrediting associations. The 
advantage of emphasizing differences is that it permits specialization and hence a 
greater level of expertise in dealing with the problems of a particular segment 
of our formal education process. The disadvantage of such an approach is that 
it tends to create discontinuities or gaps between the various elements^ of the 
system. 

Career education, as a specialized part of our system. *s'*e product of the 
20th Century. Compared to its more ancient academic c^fe^m^jt/^ne iryght 
easily conclude that program articulation Is a problem unique l^career education, 
While articulation for academic programs has improved significantly, it should 
be noted that, relatively problem-free transition has not always been the case. 
j^As recently as 1S85 the principal of Phillips Academy it Andover tomplained that 
with 40 boys in the graduating class, the school w^s compelled to operate over 
20 seniors classes in order to meet the adrtiissions requirements of the vanous 
collfeges in which the sOident would ultimately enroll. It was not until 1908 that 
ih^ so-called Carnegie L'nlt wa^ defined, permitting some standard way 6f defining 
admissions critena. The Overzealous application of the Carnegie Unit has probably 
created as many problems since that date at it has resolved. If academic 
programs leading to the baccalaureate appear to be a model of program articu- 
latlon. it should be noted that the model was not easily denved nor has it ever 
functioi^ed without problems. There is no intrinsic reason why articulation among 
programs leading to the baccalaureate degree should be better than among 
programs which focus on career preparation not requiring the baccalaureate. The 
fact that it is suggests the need for a carefiil effort to correct the situation. 

« 

The move to develop articulation^ihaong career programs where specializa- 
tion may begin bs early as the 9th or^ 10th grade has given rise to the term* 
"career lattice'*. The term suggests it ought to be possible for an* individual who 
elects initial entry to an occupation not requiring the baccalaureate to do sO without 
foreclosing all future opportunities to resume a formal education. At the present 
time, an individual who acquires entry level skills in a vocational-techmcal school 
or in an apprenticeship pro-am may face the necessity of /tarting over if he 
decides later , to' prepare himself for a more responsible position in the same 
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occupational field.* The practice of requiring individuals to repeat training as a ^ ^ 
prerequisite to^qualify for advancement 13 wast^fUl of educational resources and ^ ^ 

students* time. , The search for a way to bridge^ the discontinuities between ^ 

academic* and career and between secondary .and post Secondary education lies ^ _ 
at the heart of Tmplementing the career lattice ccpcept. 'V 

THE CONTEXT OF ARTICULATION PROBLE^Is* ' >^ ' 

7 V - r: 

There are three patterns of organization for the secondary school segment 
in addition to the comprehensiv* high school. The first and most common is the 
area vocational-techmcaf scliooU Under this ,<3oncept, a number -of secondary 
• school districts join together to provide compceherfttve vocational-technical pro- 
grsims for students who divide their timet between sponsonng distnct high 
school and the area vocational-technical school. ''Vhile the area vocational- / ^ 
technical school may provide post-secondary programs ^nd adult education, the 
focus 15 predominantly on the high school a^e gg^up because such institutions 
are organized and controlled in the context of bliwc education. The pnmary 
assumption behind, cumculum development ias been that the programs are 
terminal in nature and lead to employment upon gradttation from high school^. ^ 

A second approach to meeting the peeds of students at the secondary 
school level involves the commiinity college. Schooi districts may contract with a , ' 
community college to jSrovide area vocational-tcchnxal school services in Penn- 
sylvania. The line of demarcation between se<^ruiary and post-secondary has. 
never been clearly defined. The simple act of moving this line in one direction . 
or another can result in community colleges providing career education on a 
^ post-secondary level for one geographic area, >hile similar courses are bemg 
offered at the secondary school level at another. One might assume that encom- 
passing secondary scI\ool programs within the community college represents the 
solution to the problem of program articulation^ 4?ut it would Appear this is not . 
the case. A certain amount 9f coordination in fat.4l.tiCs planning and staff utiliza- 
tion does occur^ but the benefits of this coordination aren't necessarily passed on 
to the students. 

Career education is also provided through seif-contamed vocational-technical 
schools in some of the larger cities. Under this approach, academic and technical 
courses are more likely to be mutually^ supportive. , Articulation with post- 
secondary schools IS less effective, however, because the ^cademic instruction 
offered by the sponsoring distnct high school under the area vocational-technical 
school concept is not availabje to the student of the self-contained vocational- ^ 
technical school. ^ . » ^ 

f • • / . > 

We now know that sontewbat less than b.alf of the graduates of vocational- 
technic^ schools^find employment in an arta closely related to their field of \ 
training. A 'ei^ificant number_ of those who do not enter employment seek ,\ 
advanced training often in community collegers Some employers report that the 
vocational-technical school graduates they employ arc well qualified with respect 
to technical competencies but lack general education competenliies in such areas 
as communication skills and mathematics. In addition, the nature of work itself 
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is constantly changing with the result that skills become outmoded. In short, the 
characteristics of students and the changing requirements for our work force 
combine to. refute the assumption that a program of formal' education can be 
'terminal. 

f ' . * 

When we move from the secondary to post-secondary level, the educational 
scene becomes nauch more confused. The confusion extends ftot only to the 
proliferation of institutions providing services bift ajso to the options withtn these 
institutions. Conimunity colleges. commonly offer at .least three different types 
of career programs in addition to college parallel and remedial programs. Some 
two->ear associate degree programs may be as rigorous or more ngorous than the 
two year college parallel progran^. Students who complete such programs often 
transfer to four year colleges and, universities, at times without loss of credit. 
Those who enter the work force directly may enter at levels not too far different 
from the baccalaureate graduate, as in the case of registered nursings In 
programs of this type, academic courses ;nost commonly are the same courses 
required of college parallel students, 

% 

At the opposite extreme are the less than two year certificate programs 
which pfepare individuals to enter very specific positions in the work force.- 
These programs teach academic courses only as they relate directly to the job 
for which the individual is being prepared. For example, a cleric-typist must 
be able to spell and to punctuate. A student who decides to reerfter formal 
education after completing a one-year certificate^ program may find very 
little of his previous training recognized, 

The third type of program offered by a commuiu^^oUege ^corporates the 
specialized training of the certificate pr^ram with'Sn academic core ranging- 
Jrom one-.third or half of the total 60-70 semester* hours of work. Academic 
**tdtir^§s are less theoretical than those offered for college-'pawtUel students anij 
may be modified to emphasize applfcations related to the specialized traming*. 
As in^ the case of the certificate program, students who attempt to reenter the ' 
formal education process will do so- witH the probability of losing much of the 
work previously completed. 

• . ; . 

Two year campuses of four year institutions also offer career opportunities 
at thfe post secondary level. Because of the mfluen^^e of a baccaTaureate oriented 
faculty, prpgi^ms . tend to be of the generalized and, or rigorous variety. 
Propietary institutions represent the third approach to post-secondary career 
education. Here the emphasis is reversed from that of the branchy campus. 
Proprietary institution? tend to concentrate on certificate and specialized 
technology prograhis^ with relatively limited emphasis on academic courses 
except as riec^ssary to provide skills needed for a specific job. 

» » 

Until recently, the assumptions made about career programs at the post- 
secondary level in institution^ other than those granting the baccalaureate' were 
very similar to those made in the Vocational-technical schools. The programs 
were described as termmal and consequently Lttle attention was given to the need 
for upward articulathsn. Post-secondary institutions have discovered the ^ame 
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facts which now appear evident to vocational-technical school ^dnalnlstrators. The 
charactensucs of students and ohanging manpower requirements have combined 
to defeat the concept of a termipal program. As a result, four year colleges 
and universities have begim to give Qtlentioi> to how they can serve the need of 
those who have completed programs at the associate degree lev01. The Capitol 
Campus of Penn State University and Spring Garden Institute are two examples in 
Pennsylvania of four year institutions responding to «ew needs. 

, The emphasis placed in this paper upon articulation and the career lattice 
concept may seem to be an argument for an arrangement to extend the duration 
of formal schooling as in academic programs where the pressure for going to 
college has become so intense. This is not the model I would superimpose upon 
career education. Many students do have all of the formal education they require 
for productive lives when they graduate from, the area vocational-technical 
school. JBeyond the opportunity to come back for refresher training from time to 
time, there is no reason why these students should be encouraged to go any 
further, in our system of formal education. In a similar manner, at each level 
within the structure, I see moj-e students entering the work force than going on. 
Nevertheless, if we are to be totally realistic about the natur? of those we serve 
and the kinds of programs we structure to serve them, we must recognize that we 
.have an obligation to create programs which are open ended and not cul de sacs. 
Those students who have the ability to benefit by studying at advanced levels 
should be a^e to do so without unnecessary repetition or wasted resources within 
the systenr The model for articulation which' follows is based upon these 
assumptions. 

MODEL FOR ARTICULATION ' - . 

. Community colleges and area vocational- technical schools are uaiiquely 
Situated to address themselves jointly to the problems of career, program 
articulation. Both, in a sense, are hybnd institutions incorporating elements 
of secondary and post-secondary, academic and career. The experience of 
attempting to accommodate these diverse elements can be invaluable in an effort 
to resolve the current problems posed by the lack of articulation. TKe area 
vocational-technical school vvhile defined as institution of basic education 
clearly has' post-secondary capabilities. Wh.le its focus .emphasizes specialized 
skills, such skills caruiot be taught without related general educatioi| support 
Community colltfges, while defined as institutions^ of higher education, have 
historical roots »n the secondary school system. Because of thew comji^ehensive 
nature, they must continuously cope with the problems of reconciling ^cademic 
and career education, 

A decision to explore opportunities for cooperation in career educ^ttoi was 
made by the two ekea vocational technical schools and the community ccfih^e in 
Northampton County m August of 1972. A proposal was developed and cifx^ilated 
to the joint operatJig committees of the two area vocational-technical schpo s and 
to the board of trustees of the community college. 



The proposal was received favorably providing the basis lor submls! 



a grant request under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, Anpillary 
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Part B. The grant was, approved and funding authorized for a cooperative 
f director, clerical services and consulting assistance. The plan called for the 
establishment of ^ a structure through which trustees, operating committee^ 
members, administrators and faculty codd plan and execute joint programs/ 
Through the structure which came to be called the Career Education Cooperative, 
both immediate and long range approaches were identified. Among the areas to 
receive immediate attention were* practical nursing, early admission and facilities 
planning. , • • / 

• 

Each area vocational-technical school offered a program in practical nursing. 
The community college offered a program for registered nurses. It was decided 
to merge the two practical nursing programs and to transfer them to the 
conimunity college. This has be^n accomplished providing several significant 
advantages. The practical nursing program is post-secondary because of licensure 
requirements. Now, instead of being unique, stude^its.and faculty function in a 
post-secondary environment which is more compatible with their needs. Programs 
which previously required three nursing arts laboratories are now bemg offered 
in one. freeing the two laboratories in the area vocational-technical schools, one 
of which was used to create additional capacity for an oversubscribed secondary 
, program while the ot^ier facility was used to house a new program. Savmgs were 
^realized in terms of the number of ^administrative, clerical and teaching staff 
members required for the practical nursing program. Faculty numbers were 
able to concentrate more effectively in their areas of specialUation, A eombined 
admissions process has made it easier to ensure that students end up in the 
program for which they are best suited. Finally, efforts have begun to articulate 
'the practical and registered nursing programs so that students will find it easier 
to move to a higher level. ' 

e 

( A second area identified for immediate cooperation was the eariy admission 
of students demonstrating superior performance at the vocational-technical 
' schools to related community college career progracms. Three programs were 
selected for initial attention. These were data processing, electrical -electronics 
technology and drafting and design technology. The concept of early admissions 
represented^an attempt to reduce some of 'the problems caused by poor program 
articulatioa In each of these three areas studejits completing programs at the 
vocational-technical schools were at a disadvantage in competing for admission 
to the related community college programs because th'e design of such programs 
assumed a level of competence in mathematics and communication skills rather 
than any prior training in the specialfzed field. 

The plan advanced- was to admit students at. the end of the llth grade. 
At the end of their 12th year they wouW be granted a diploma by the high school 
from which they came *and at the end of t|ieir 13th /ear they would be grant^ 
an associate tiegree from the community college. Thus, early admission would 
meap less time invested by the^student to achieve a specific career objective and 
less cost to the taxpayer because of fewer years of schooling to finance. Early 
amission wduld also create more openings Jn some vocational-technical school 
program? thereby allowing additional students to attend and delaying the need 
fifrconstruction of new facllitifes. ^ ' • • 




*A final area\for immediate attention involved joint planning of facility 
construction programs by the three ihstitutions. It was felt that such an approach 
could result in more students being served at a lower overall cost through, 
improved 'facilities utilisation, through the flexibility of purpose that might be 
bmlt into such facilities and through making available programs where the level 
ol utilization tould make it difficult for one institution to justify, the cost. 

In addition to areas identified "for immediate attention, a number of long 
range oblectives emerged. These included adult education progfaiAs spanning 
the entire range of occupational preparation, sharing faculty resources, developing 
advance^ optiqns of existing programs offered at the area vocational techniceil 
schD9ls, joint planning in the conduct oi manpower surveys and in the develop- 
ment of career information programs. ' 

Our go^s for the Career Education Cooperative, were very ambitious during 
its initial year of existence. This is especially true when one considers that the 
project director did not begin full time employment until MarcH 15, 1973. * 
Nevertheless the achievemehts have been significant and hold promise of even 
greater achievement in the years ahead. • 

^ In July of, 1972 the relationship among the three executive officers could 
best be characterized as one which involved equal amouiits of indifference, lack 
of trust, and insensitivity to one another's problems. The interaction involved in 
merging and tr;ansfemng the practical nursing program, .n preparmg the proposal 
m sele(;ting a consortium director improved communication and helped each 
^ministrator to understand, better the problems that his colleagues faced. 
Through initiating a^i attack "on problems that were common to all three 
institutions,' improved trust and confidence' were promoted. 

^ ' ■* 

Another achievepient of the cooperative m its first year of operation was the 
development and initiation of an automotive technology program. There are a 
number of interesting characteristics of the program. First, it is designed to 
appeal to diverse populapons including graduates of the vocational-technital 
schoctj automobile mechanics program, graduates of comprehensive high schools 
who have no previous automotive training, and individuals presently employed 
in the automotive field who wish, to extend their technical sIciU or advance to 
msmagement, positions. The program designed by the cooperative is, competency 
based. The iotent is to find otit what an individual Jtnows and to certify that 
regardless of where or hovy he le^med it. The second objective of the program is 
to t§ach hitn what he needs to know*as efficiently and effectively as possible. . 

The program uses challenge exaniinations to establish wl^^ther an individual 
has a competency defined as the objective /or a specific segment of instruction. 
The community college contratts with the area vocatiot;al technical school to 
teach the laboratory courses and. to provide the supporting facilities. A student 
may enroll full tinie or part time. He may take only those courses directly related 
to the automotive field, in which case he would receive a certificate, or he may 
choose to take the related general educatioh* courses and qualify for kn associate 
degree. The program is flexible, open ended, and represents the ultimate in 
secondary, post-secondary articulation" ^ 
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An early priority for the cooperative was the development of a coordinating 
council jiot infringing upon the autonomy of any'of the three institutions, but 
permitting thd communication essential to the effective implementation of the. 
ideas of the cooperative. The arrangement chosen consisted of three members 
from the board of trustees of the community college and three representatives, 
of e&ch of the joint operating committees of the vocational-technical schools. In 
addition, the council included the three executive officers. The responsibilities of 
the council include reviewing and reacting proposals, informing, and advising . 
the respective board or joint operating committees, interpreting the positions of 
their board or joint operating conunittee to the cooperative, and suggesting areas 
of investigation for new proposals. 

The importance of the planning council cannot*be overstated. The amount 
of planning and staff effort required to achieve the merger of the licensed practical 
nursing programs or the initiation of the automotive technology programs was " 
extensive. Jn both of these undertakings, the executives of the three institutions 
were forced to operate under the assumption that the various controlhng boards 
would provide the necessary approvals upon request. Fortunately, they did. In 
aiiy continui^jg relationship, however, the early involvement of representatives of- 
the governing boards and the utilization of their input was considered essential 
if staff effort was not to b6 wasted on projects disapproved after tremendous 
planning effort, 

I hope you will not assume from the preceding cbmments that we have 
solved all of the 'problems identified earlier through the implementation of the 
career program cooperative which has only been in existence about 8 
months, but I do want to convey a sense of progress and the hope 
that this project has engendered among those of us who have bden involved. 
During 1973-74, the cooperative will develop additional posrt-secondary programs 
through the use of appropriate combinations of community college and vocational- 
technical school facilities and staff resources. Career lattice arrangements will 
be developed for related secondary and post-secondary programs, leading to 
community college credit for technical work completed at the vocational-technical 
school upon recommendation of the instructor. A' closer working relationship 
among faculties of the three institutions will be encouraged to promote curriculum 
revision and improved communication, 

CONCLUSION 

The assertion that community colleges and area vocational-technical 
schools should play a key ri^Ie in program articulation should not lead to a 
conclusion that proprietary smiools, two year campuses of four year institutions 
and other colleges and universities are unimportant in providing career education. 
* However, each of these institutions is more specialized or located at a less pivotal 
point in^e career education continuum. Proprietary schools can best be related 
to the total career education effort through such activities as regional planning* 
and contracts for educational services. Branch campuses ana the four y6ar 
colleges and universities they represent can make their most significant 
•contribution through greater flexibility in programming and admissions require- 
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^ments. Four year cojleges and universities accept without question, mediocre 
graduates from acadlmilc programs. At the same time, they refuse outstanding 
graduates of career programs or penalize them by making tjiem Jtake courses 
th^t would not be required of the academic graduate. There is nO good reason 

,the four year institution cannot,develop cap stone programs, taking students from 
wherever they are and helping them to achieve their objecnves. Thfe experience 
being gained with external degree programs may very well provide a major 
impetus in this direction, ' * ^ . ' 

Our academic programs were designed' to serve fifteen to twenty percent 
of the total population. By incorporating the career educafion concept and 
developing community colleges and area vocational-technical schools, we have 
expanded our system to encoijipass a much greater percentage of the total 
population. If we are to encourage all .of those, who should be involved in 
vocational -technical education to seek such programs, we must erase the penalty 
for a .wrong^hoice. Currently, an. individual who selects a career program may 
well be foreclosing future options for advance study. Tho^e,of us who have been 
close to career education f%alize that it Is ai^irst class approach to education and 
that those who are involved in it are first-class citizens. One of the benefits of thi^ 
citizenship must be upward career mobility without ttie penalty of starting from 
zero. The Career Lattice , is not only d possibility, it js a necessity. Career 
programs must become as open ended as their academic counterparts. Community 
colleges and vocatiorlaJ-technical schools working together can make this objective 
a reality. ' " ' - ' ' 
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COMPETENCY BASED EDUCATION 
AND CRITERION REFERENCED MEASURES 

^ . EDWABD ir. t ABEAia,^ 

ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR RESEAPfClI, ADMIRALr PEARY AREA 
VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL. ^SCHOOL, EBENSBURG, PA< 

Competency Based Education and Criterion Referenced Measures. What 
does it mean? Translated into layman's terms it means that a student will learn 
just those skills that ai^e required for the specific occupational goal that the 
^, _ student aspires fo. and that certain specified measurable endpoints are described 
so the student will know now when the goal has been met. In a sense, we are using 
the performance based evaluation that Mr. Moody spoke about in an 'earlier talk 
this morning. The title is purposely chosen for this conference to bring out the 
point' that perhaps no one outside the field of education and quite a few who are^ 
in the field of education understand the "educationese" of the title. If the' 
insfitutions of education, ' business, industry, labor, and government are to 
cooperate to make most efficient use of resources, they are going to have to begm 
to speak the same language. In the vernacular, a better title might be **What 
you need to know to get a job and how the man will know if ydu know what you 
are supposed to know". 

My presentation this .morning deals with the Career Education project 
being conducted, at the Admiral Peary Area Vocational Technical School (AVTS), 
in Ebensburg, Pennsylvania, as the school enters its second year of operation. In 
the total planning of a new school. Dr. Bryan V. Fluck, Direcfor of Vbcational 
Education, wanted to incorporate curriculum development to „fit in with the 
ne\y building. He did not want the same old traditional classroom activities in a 
new package. Furthermore, he wanted a .curriculum that would match his 
philosophy of education, one that would allow "each student to proceed at his or 
her own rate to his or her own level of ability in arenas of interest and competence 
to the student". , - - - , 

I joined Dr. Fluck's staff in September of 1971, under a rjesearch grant to 
design a system to deliver the concepts in Dr» Fluck's afore meationed philosophy, 
I 

The major goals of the project "are asJollows: , ' 

* The education of students for specific occupational goals as 
defined and described in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
(DOT),. , . ^ , 

^ , 0 

* A flexible modular scheduling system .to allow students to 
proceed at their own rate in various curriculum areas, and 

* * •. * 

* A computerized, data collecting and record keeping system to 
coordinate curriculum content with student achievement and 
with individual student occupational goals.__ 

t 
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As I pjroceed with this presentation, please Bear id mind that the project 
staff ate well aware ofjhejollowing items: * I ' 

i -l ' ■ 

• Vocational Education is a part of,, but not synonymous with 
Career Education, ? 

• The basic strategy of the resear^ project is design of a general 
d4ivery system that is flexible %iough to meet* both individual 
needs and the needs of various locales (rujal, surburan or urban), 
and - 

• Humab i.er students and t^ach^, are the* most important 
aspect of the project, despite- the apparent emphasis ^dn the 
mechanics of the system*. - 

c 

* To use an example that is familiar to rao^ of us, I'll deal with the auto- 
motive mechanical repair program. In traditional •JbJas^rooms about 20-25 students 
are more or less treated as a gjoup as they co;^^£f all espects of the auto ipechamcs 
course.. Students are exposecf to all content ar^s ^hether they are capable 
and/or willmg to handle such materials. The gr^d&l%iven a student in such a 
course is the average of the individOaitest re^ults^in each of the content areas. 
Thus, the student ^receiving^^ grad^ on his ^\^age ability across the entire 
curriculum. ^t^^"^ " ^ ) 

^ In the^exible modular scheduling program^ currently in use' at Admiral 
Peary, students are allowed to select a specific occupation within auto mechanics. 
For example, there are^at' least eleven different (^es of auto mechanics listed 
in the DOT, such as air conditioning nnechanic, automobile mechanic, tune up* 
man, auto radiator itiari. etc. The skijh th^t must be mastered by the tune up 
man are quite different from those which must bi mastered by the transmission 
mechanic. It is true that the ma*ster mechanic will handle the skills of both. 
However, most students in auto mechanics will npt end up as master mechanics, 
but rather will have individual ^ills in certain are^s. The goal is to capitalize on 
^ the §kills ^d competencies of the indivic^il student while minimizing anjj 
negative effects In ^se areas that the student ):annot or does not v^nt to become 
.^^inVolved. The ski^,$ of the tune up man, dealing with the.fiire tuning which 
^volv$s the electric^systerft, ignition system, ani^ fuel system of an automobile, 
are quite different P^dt^^^^ trar^missipir mechanic who is dealing with 

a heavy, mechanical coriiponent of the automobile. It does not seem quite fair to 
require "a student who has some sort opiiative ability in the tune up man*s area 
to suffer through the heavy mechanic^l areas of .the transmission mechanic, if 
^ in the end that student does not inte^ever to use^hose .skills, no matter how 
poorly learned Maybe at some l^er date after gr^uation, after several years 
working in a garage, the tune up man will decide that he is ready and willing to 
learn the transmission mechanic's job ~od vice versa. 

An9ther occupation familiar to fhost of us is that of service station 
manager. We are now dealing with the ''Career Lattice** discussed by Dr. 
. Richardson earlier this morning. A person who wants to be a successful service . 
station manager not only has to know auto mepHanics, he or ohe must also have 
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skills in auto body, marketing, personal services, £md even blueprint reading, 
;jiist to name a few ^reas. The auto mechanics and auto Ijpdy cumculum content 
are obvious, marketing might deal with business law, depreciation, and tax 
i^eturns, personal services might involve dealing with the public, employee 
relations, and promotional activities, drafting and blueprint readmg could be 
used by the person who might be making an addition to art existing garage- facility 
and thus could talk more intelligently with any contractors involved. In summary, 
a student whose occupational go%l is at the rather high-level of service station 
-manager has a major occupational area in auto mechanics, but also requires 
>Htraining »and education in areas of business, distributive education, personal 
. services^ and the technologies, (ft should be noted here that we are dealing with 
a secondary", post secondary situation with built in articulation.) 

Another example famiitar to most of us is today's business student, who in 
addition to the usual typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, and accounting courses, 
should also become involved with those aspects of data processing that pertain 
to payroll and computerized accounts payable. A student who aspires t© be an 
office manager or business manager must take all of these courses if he or she 
is to be proficient and up to date in that field. Because the required skills of 
most jobs involve many of the traditional cumculum areas, all occupations are to 
some degree multidisciplmary and the training and education of students should 
take that fact .into account. , 

The question then, assuming acceptance of the aforegoing described 
philosophy, is to design a delivery system for "Competency Based Education and 
Criterion Referenced Measures". Perhaps the best way to describe the system 
is to approach it chronologically and describe each phase as it occurred. The 
first step was taken in the area of curriciflum development. All 20 progtams to 
. be offered at the vo-tech Jj were outlined according to a standard coded format 
so that jstudents could cross program lines as their occupational goals required. 
One highly rated instructor in each of the 20 programs from various vocational 
schools througriout Pennsylvania was invited to Ebensburg for a 3 day workshop 
seminar during which course content was developed in terms of Units, Modules, 
and Tasks. These terms are defined as foHows: 

\^ 

* ynit- a general curriculum content area, e.g., in auto' 

mechanics units would cover Fuel Systems, Electrical 
Systems, Transmission Stystems, etc., : 

* Module- a more specific content area,, e.g., in the unit F^el 

Systems, there would be modules on Fuel 1*wnps^^ ' 
Carbeuration, CJas Line^j and Gas Tanks, etc., 

* Task- a specific skill development, e.g., in the module Fuel 

Pumijs, there \Vbuld be tasks on Removing a Fuel 
Pump, Repairing a Fuel Vump, Diagnosing M^- 
functions of a Fuel Pump, etc. 



agricultural technology, horticulture and floriculture, auto body, auto n^echanlcs. 
carpentry, electricity, masonry, plumbing and pipe fitting, machining, mining, 
welding. Cosmetology, health iervicea. marketing tecl\nology, personal services and 
transportation, quantity ^oods, electronics, environmental control, mechanical draft- 
ing and design, and scientific data prc^gniinif/ 



no 



When the outlmes of all' (wenty courses were compiled, over 9,000 individual 
tasks, stated in behavioral objectives according to the Mager format, were 
idenUfiei' (Approximately 1,000 modules were hsled.) Using these 9,000 tasks, 
various occupational Program of Study sheets as described in the DOT and as 
determined to ba necessary in the immediate, labof market area of the Admiral 
Peary vo-tech based on a prior labor maket study, were designed in terms of the 
individual ^ay to day learning activities; that is, the tasks. 

. Program of Study sheets begin with a cover page which contain the 
following information: 

** .A description of the occupation in two or .three paragraphs, 

* The occupational title and the DOT number, ^ ' 

• A list of potential local (2) employers tor persons in that occ^-» 
pation. t 

The second section of the Program of Study sheets includes ^ list of the 
required tasks that must successfully completed in order to qualify lor the 
occupation. 

• ~ * 

Finally, the third section' of the Program of Study sheets includes a list of 
elective and career tasks that are of more than average interest to the student 
aspiring to that occupation. - " ' 

Aftet proper counseling, each ineoitimg student to the Admiral Peary 
vo-tech oelects a specific occupational goal to pursue. If the student decides, 
after a reasonable length of time, and for proper reasons, thal^the occupational 
goal which was chosen ;s not the one that he or she wishes to pursue, that*goal 
can be changed and a new occupational study sheet is given to thfe student. 
More than likely the new occupation will be in the career lattice or related 
occupations area of the original choice. Thus, it is highly likely that some of the 
skills (i.e., tasks) specified will occur in both occupational study sheets. Where 
there is overlap of skill requirements, the student does not lose any time when 
changing goals. 

As stated previously, this system is computerized such that the approxi- 
mately 400 occupational goals that were developed in the first year of the project 
are on computer, file in terms of task listings. The skills are coded such that if a 
student^flld^ change goals, an analysis of student achievements as entered in the 
student record can be compared to the nt*v and old occupational goals and 'credit 
for past achievements retained. It should be noted here that from the 
approximately 400 occupational choices available to the students during the first 



1. Note. A compcfte packet of materials was distributed al the u^onference which 

contained samples of all the tnaterlals discussed from this point on. Additional 
packets may be obtained by writing to the author. , The materials were deemed 
too 'cumbersome to reproduce in these proceedings as appendices to ^ this 
' presentation, * ^ 

2. Depending on the occupation In question., local employers could mean a ^najor 
company within on* day s travel of Ebensburg. ^. 
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year of operation^ approximately 180 different occupations were chosen in tlie 20 
prograni areas. . Essentially, this is a 9-1 increase in the individual izatipn of 
instruction in terms of occupational goals. As each student achieves the skills 
required or specified, an individual computerized record is mamtamed* Printouts 
for each student - will be issued periodically to the student and to the course 
instructor so that a dynamic profile of the student^s accomplishment pan be 
maintained. ** 

Each skill descrij^ed in the course outline and oil the occupationM study 
sheet represents but the tip of an iceberg. The rest of thb iceberg is, coUecUvely, 
the Task Instruction Sheets (JIS) which are created by the instructor. Each TIS 
contains the major items of task learning objective, background, procedure, 
materials and supplies, safety precautions, review quesUonj^and references.a; j 
Students receive these instructor prepajred instructional sheets as they »rtr 
required on an individual basis^ As each student progresses t© his or, her oWn - 
occupaUonal goal, he or she creates an individOalized notebook of the specific 
task instruction sheets. When the student exits the vo-tech at any poult, for any 
reason, the personalized textbook goes, with the student as a record of what he or 
she his achieved. Printouts of the student achievement file will be supplied upon 
request to any potential employer^ wishing to consider the student as a potenUal 
employee As each^dent progresses towards a well d^fmed and*descnbed 
occupational goal, h^r^she may qualify for several other lower level occupations 
on the way to that goal. For example, referring back to the auto mechanics area, 
a student^j)iring to be a service station manager should, within the! first, two 
'months of^chool, be qualified as a service station attendant. After several more 
months and most probably into, the second school year, that student might have 
acquired another occupational qualification in the area of auto mechamc 
apprentice Perhaps at the end of the second year, an outstanding student could 
qualify for the auto mechanics DOT aijd so on up the line to service station 
manager. 

f * 

It is not to be inferred ^at either the^ occupational lattice or the occupational 
ladder is a hierarchy of increasing value, but rather a system of diversified skill 
requirements. Furthe^rmore,'it i§ recognized that at the secondary level, master 
mechanics, as well as master craftsmen, or cosmetologisU, or master chefs, or 
what have you, wi}\ not be produced in three years of Schooling ending at age 17 or ^ 
18. The primary purpose of the DOT Program of Study sheets is to present a 
very specific roadmap for each student, listing those skills that are required* to 
the extent that they are offered at the vocational school. It is well recognized 
that additiotol lemming experiences such as on-the-jot trainmg, further post 
secondary e«5catTion, and just plain maturity also are involved. It must be 
remembered that we are just now entering the second ye^r of implementauon of 
the TIMES concept at Admiral Peary and its third yea'r of development. There / 
are' many other areas related to the project, primarily in the affective domain,/ 
that have not yet been touched upon. At the ntoment, we are concentratuig onL 



1 The TIS are Blmllar to the traditional Job ahcet Jn vocational education. They 
differ from the Job uhect In that £ach TIS la self contained with no need for 
operation or Information sueeta* Ta«k sheets ere wriUi^n essentially at 3 levels; 
operative, skilled and technical. « 
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,the delivery system aspect. Once that model has been developed, we have grea^ 
Taith in the ability of classroom teachers apd local school administrators to 
become involved with the TIMES concept and to ada|)t it to local needs. 

l}\ any event, a student does benefit immediately from the current system 
m that, before the game is Vgun, the rules and procedures and individual steps 
required for the occupational goal are explic^itly laid out for the student to examine 
and to decide as to how best to atta'ck the problem of achieving that goal. No 
student is locked mto a gi>:en roadmap. Rather, as discussed previously, if at 
some pointy a student has a vocational change that has been the result of a proper 
decision m'aking process and consultation with counselors, teachers, parents, and 
other Quahfied and interested personnel, the 5tu«Jent can exchange roadmaps. 
Still, at any point, the student kno»^s \vhere he or she has been, where he or she 
js, and \^'hat is ahead. ^ ^ ^ 

Another intended use of the Dictionary' of Occupational Titles Program of 
' Study sheets and Task Instruction Sheets is as guidance and instructional 
materials down through the grade levels. For example, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth graders could browse through areas of interest m free time, study periods 
or counselFig periods, reading the various lists of skills required for different 
occupations. In the lower grade levels, classroom teachers could use the specitjc 
detailed listings of skills to plan classroom activities around certain occupational 
studies. It would be less difficult to design classroom activities given specific 
day to day activities of the occupation, rather than a two para^aph overview that 
says very little as to what happens on a day to day basis. The instrufctor prepared 
' Task Instruction Sheets would be useful in suggesting rftatenals and procedures 
on a scaled down version for the elementary and middle school grades, as 
components of the Career Awareness and Career Orientation segments of the 
total Career Education spectrum. 

The first year of operation at Admiral Peary was considered quite succeess- 
ful despite the adverse opemng conditions of the school whiCh was 2 months late 
» due to a lalJor stnke at the construction site. The approximately 800 enrolled 
students at Adjj^iral Peary had logged m nearly 50,000 mdividual task completions 
for an average of 60 skills per student for the first year of operation. As part of 
the mdividualized program, TIS were prepared for student in the health 
assistant program for a one month clmical program. The students were released 
full time from both the vocational schodf and their home high school to woric for 

* doctors, dentists, hospitals and clinics in the area. Each student was presented 
with a coded computer printout of her specific achievements along with a course 
outline. An important piece of feedback from the employers was that they would 
prefer to see the task titles describing the individual tasks printed beside the 
code number This change is being introduced during the current school year. 

Although the system has been designed to be a student oriented, flexible 
modular scheduling system for delivering Dr. Pluck's philosophy of "allowing 

* each student to proceed at his or her <Jwn rate to his or her own level of ability 
in areas of interest and competence'*, many other people including counselors, 
employers, admuustrators,^ parents, and instructors can also benefit from the 
information collected and maintained through the flexible modular scheduling 
system. 
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In addition to the individual student records that can be printed outT^ 
summary statistics for each shop or classroom area can also be printed out 
either chron9logically on a day to day basis in terms of tasks or 'in summary 
fornj, giving task number, how many students^ completed that task during a 
school year, on how many different days students' completed that task and during 
what period of time the f/rst and last achievement of a given task were obtained. 
A quick review of computer pnntout summary sheets for the first year of operation 
shows conclusively that students were allowed to proceed at their own rate as 
shown by the different numbers (in the range 1-30) under the column "Times 
Completed". In a traditional classroom all Vs would have been entered in that 
column. The goal of having students in areas of interest, competence, and at 
their own level of ability is shown by the different numbers under the column 
''Student Achievement". Again, in a traditional classroom the number would 
have been the same for all tasks and would equal the total number of students m 
that classroom. If the record shows that an unusually large number of students 
complete a task (remember, students from other areas can enter a Classroom for 
a given set of tasks or skills) it may be an indication to the administration that a 
teacher aide or an additional instructor in a certain course area is required. 
(There are indications that this may be the case in our own school in bluepnnt 
reading ) .On the 6ther hand, a task with only one student completion could 
indicate either that thp task is obsolete and should be deleted from the course or 
that it is a rather high level and difficult task that can be achieved by only the 
best students. Even if the tasle that was completed by just one student was 
needed only for an unusual occupation, that is no reason not to have that task in 
the course outline. The system is such that instructors can constantly update 
their course outlines in a systematic manner without fear of confusion or of ' 
penalizing students who have completed pnor tasks. New tasks can be added, 
obsolete tasks can be deleted, and existing tasks can be updated to meet the 
demands of the labor market. 



A review of the student prmtouts by a^ instructor or a counselor could 
spot only one of many trends including the fact that a student is goofing off. 
going in the wrong direcUon, or excelling. The system delivers a very objective 
record of what skills a stiident ^;an actually perform independent or virtually 
independent^ of any subjective evaluation of that student (assuming Mager's format 
for behavioral objectives has been followed). For ex^jJle, in^ a traditional • 
classroom the student's grade is usually a combination of what the studen(kn0ws, 
the student's attendance record, the student's attitude, the student's relationship 
with the teacher, the s^tudent's relationship with other students, etc. Under the 
TIMES system, the record of student accomplishments m terms of objecUvely 
defined and described skiUs is a matter of record. The question of whether or 
not the instructor would want this particular student as an employee is a separate 
question It may be that an employer has need for a student with certain skiUs 
and that the student's personality is of no consequence, because it is a one person 
job off in a comer of a shop somewhere. If an obnoxious student t3 the only one 
who has those skills, -it then becomes the employer's decision whether or not to 
accept that student for the job, rather than having the student prejudged and 
perfiaps eliminated from competition for a job the student can do. The above 
described circumstances can be critical in the area of hinng the handicapped. 
The TIMES concept has been usecTin a program for the multihandicapped at two 
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local state school hospitals. Last yea* Sjltudents came to the Admiral Peary y 

AVTS for "hands on" exploratory experienced for a Sixjeen week period, 5 days ^ 

a weejc, 2 hours'a day in the late afterhion. ^During the current school year, the ^ 

program has been Expanded to accept j 100 students from the same two state ^ 

school hospitals. » 1 * . ' 

In summary, the Admiral Peary 'Re^aftth Project in Car^r Education, 
referred to by the acronym TIMES, has de\e\tlped and implemented a delivery 
system for Career Preparation that educ afes students to individual/ occupational 
goals, while accommodating the different &baities and comgetenaes of the 



mdividual student. Dunng the current s 



hocrt year, the system is being explored 



on a trial basis. in the business depart] aeht oE^the six high schools that send 
students to the vocational school. The modef was designed to b^ as general as 
possible so that it could fit into any edtie€j^4^&^f,system, subject to the rules, 
regulauons and desfres of |he administration of tiw^^ system. Reporting could be 
daily, weekly, monthly, semester wise, or yetfi^,Just as scheduling can cover 
any one of the above time periods. The system deal's with the **what to teach*' 
as opposed to the "how to teach". The "what tS'teach",5ays an auto mechanic, , 
m Boston, Los Angeles, Tampa or EJbensburg ff^^ds, essentially the same skills 
The ' how to teach ' is covered on the individual l^tsk Instruction Sheets developed 
by the instructors in that specific schodl. l^f&^ots are the ones who knowv.' 
best how to teach the type of student that is i^^^-^^ven area Although an auto"', 
.'mechanic Philadelphia or in Ebensburg has Kfttnow e.!,entially the same skills, 
the teaching methodology may be different fot^fh^ kid ^n the city ghetto or the 
kid in a rural Appalachia ghetto. ' / 

We at Admiral Peary believe that the..jK>teTltial of the TMES concept i^, 
limited only by the ability of educators thnoug^K^S^ the staie ^nd county to adopt,' 
adapt and apply the concept to their local need^ 

' r 
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LABOR'S MANPOWER. ARM 

AREA REPRESENTATIVE. HVTdAN RESOURCES DEV^OHEOT INSTITUTE 
AFLr-ClD. PITTSBURGH, PA.^ 

The HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT iWsTITUTE (H.R.D.I.), a 
non-profit program, was etablished by the AFL-CIO Executive Board Of Directors 
in September of 1968 as Labor's "Manpower Arm". PiSesident George Meany is 
Chairman ^f the Instilute's Board of -Directors and Julius Rothman is the Presi- 
dent and Director of H.R.D,!. 

The HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE, under contract 
with the U. S. Department of Labor, has established offices in fifty major 
industrial centers throughout the country* including Puerto RiCo. - ^ 

The Institute was mandated to ''mobilize and utilize the vast resources of 
skilled talent and experience available within the Labor Movement to plan, 
develop, coordinate and operate programs for the hard-core unemployed*', .to 
prepare and train them for good jobs at decent pay. 

The full-time staff all of whom come ^rom the ranks of organized labor, 
work through local and state central lab<^r bddies to provide technical assistance 
to the unions on all federally-funded manpower programs, and as liaison with 
local, state and federal manpower agencies. All are keenly aware of' the ne^ds 
and problems of the disadvantaged and by providing direction, guidance and 
leadership to organized labor's expanding activity and involvement in th^ m^- 
power field; their presence has added a new and significant dimension to the 
technical resources available in the field of manpower. This role has enabled 
H,R.D E. over a five year period, to become deeply involved in a hroad spectrum 
of manpower programs and problems. 

, To be mo/e' specific, I would like to cite some of the H.R.D.L program 
activities. 

JOBCORPSl 

In the JOB CORPS, five building trades ^unions and one railroad union are 
preparing well over ^,000 JOB CORPS enrollees either for direct Employment or 
for indenture as apprentices. . ^ 

The five building trades programs ai-e conducted in the JOB CORPS 
conservation centers with the unions providing instructional' and placement 
services Every youth who completes the training is assured a placement in the 
trade of his choice. The two larger programs are being carried out by the 
Carpenters and the Painters. Other Building Trades unions involved are Operating 
Engineers, Bricklayers and the Cement Masons. 

The Brotherhood of Railway and^ Airline' Clerks program is located In^ 
residential centers in Chicago and Los Angeles. 

The <mions involved have a placement record of 94% of these completing 
frbm' 3i± months to a year of training. Starting pay for the apprentices In the 
Building Trades Is around *$3.00 an hour. ^ 
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JOBS — JOBS OPTIONAL 

The AFL^IO and its affiliates are related to the JOBS program in several 
ways. The AFL-CIO provides a full-time liason office? to the National Alliance 
of Businessmen, the promotional arm of the JOBS Pr^am* 

• The fifty H.R.D.I. staff representatives are active in assisting in the 
development of JQBS contracts. They also v^oiic mih both unipn and manage- 
ment m iromng out any differences that may arise (Juring the operational period 
of the contract. ^ 

f 

Between October, 1970 and November 30. l^h the H.R.D.I. st^ff assisted 
in developing contracts covering 21,496 training slots. Of these, 3.519 were for 
upgrading of workers already on the job. 

In addition, H.R.D.k developed the Bi^^y Progi;am t^ assist with the 
problems of retaining workers hired undpr th^JOBS program. 

The Buddy, a ti;ained umon member pmvldes the personal support on-the-job 
that many need, especially during the initi^ j>€riod on the job. , 

During 1970 to 1971. sixty-seven "^ddy" Programs were held and 1,710 
workers trained for their role as "Buddie|^'. ^ 

VETERANS ASSISTA^/Cfi PROGRAM 

H.R.D.I. developed 9 small Vete^^ans Assistance Progranf at the request of 
the Department of Defense. Three H^.D.I staff representatives are stationed at 
the Separation Centers at Treasure Jstand (serving Navy and Marine personnel) 
and the Oakland Army Base in th& San Francisco Bay Area. ,The Servicemen 
being separated are giv^n a general orientation about the job situation and those 
mterested in further )ob placement Assistance are individually interviewed. 

If the Veteran feels that he would like to have the AFL-CIO help him find a 
Job when he reti^ms home, a referral card on the Veteran is sent to the H.R.I).!, 
office or to a local AF^-CIO labor council, whichever is closer to the Ve'teran's 
home. 

From March 1, 1971 (the 'date the West Coast operaUon started) through 
October 30, 1971, 629 Veterans^^^Jse pla'ced into jobs at an average wage of over 
$3.20 Tper hour. . ' ' • 



SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 

Throughout the five years of H.R.D.I.'s existence,, staff has always beefl 
concerned with finding Jobs for in-school youth. Through concentrated effort in 
the Spring of 19? 1^ almost ^8.000 young peopfe were placed in jobs, many of tbent^ 
paying well over the minimum wage. 
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HR.D.I. also has a heavy involvement in apprenticeship through the 17 
Apprenticeship 'Outreach Programs (AOPs)'!t administers. 

The programs, all sponsored by building and construction trades councils, 
placed 286 minoriUes in apprenUceships in la trades, between April and July 1973, 
Another S4 minorities entered journeymen positions through AO? acuities. 

Other program activities involve — ^ 
(a) Work with prisoners and ex-offenders 
<b). Work with state and local njanpower planning councils 

(c) Veterans Construction JOB Clearinghouse 

(d) Development of local, area or statewide manpower conferences 
for the purpose of informing union leaders and memj}ers of the 
need, ^purpose and polential of federaUy funded manpower 
programs. 

JOB DEVl^LOPMENT AND PLACEMENT 



4 



Finally, H R D I, since its inception, has been deeply involved and concerned 
with finding decent paying, permanent jobs for the disadvantaged unemployed, 
enabling them to enter the mainstream of our economic life. 

True, the nation's priorities seemed to have changed^ particularly with thet 
present administration, however, RR.D.I/s responsibility and-aU out effort in 
this area has not dinunish'(^ but has accelerated along with our top priority to 
assist Vietnam Era Veterans, many of whom now, fall within the disadvantaged 
classification. 

To recap our accomplishments in job development and placement, I will 
give you a few figures on what was done in 1972 by H.R.D.L, which shouici clearly 
illustrate what we have done over the past five years. 

In 1972, we developed about 29,000 jobs, and we ourselv'es placed more than 
9,000 worker^ in these jobs. Our Department of Labor contractural.goal during 
1972 was to dev^lop 17,500 jobs. We actually developed far more than we were 
p edged to develop. And, even though the Labor Department did not ask 'us to 
place people into these jobs, we placed more than 9.p. . . 

Well now, who were these people that we placed in jobs — Almost 500 w6re 
ex-offenders — exconvicts; more than 2300 were Vietoam era veterans; we 
placed over 2500 youngster from poverty neighborhoods in Summer youth employ- 
ment programs; and we placed some 1200 Welfare recipients. 



Considering that we have a relatively small staff, we think that this is a 
Pretly good record. 
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However, it was a scramble not only to find the jobs, but quite a chore to 
assist-the applicant to become employable. 

Employability, job teadines^, salable skills, intellectural caliber, woric 
onented, etc. Hiese are frustrating words to anyone involved in fighting the 
^ war on unemployment today. 

Why must this frustration exist? Why must job i placement personnel be 
concerned with making a job applicant employable? 

Confronted with these and other related questions concerning todays 
chromcally unemployed, it is not difficult to see that we have missed the boat In 
our educational process and "Career Education" is needed. 

"Career Education" is an educational process whereby teaching and learning 
provide for broad-based academic accomplishments, including communicative 
skills, where career awareness is developed, and exposure to careers is provided. 
All students emergmg from the process should be equipped with salable skills 
and the (jesire and ability to work. "^Above all, each student would be, in a position 
to absorb either further education or further training, considering both of these 
factors as salable skills. A person's career, I think, is his whole lifetime from 
butb to death, including work and leisure. "Career Education" should provide 
' ''for vocational appreciations to preclude circumstances wrhere the go^of personal 
fulfilfment and gratification is limited by job conditions. 

' Career • Education" must encompas§ a new social awareness whose 
objectives must be to rededicate our society to the equality of man and a total 
reaffirmation toward destroying class hatred, racial bigotry, and inequality of 
opportunity." 

In closmg, I would like to share .vith yoa the statement and position adopted 
by the AFL-CIO Executive Council on Career Education at Bal Harbour, Florida, 
February 15, 1972. 
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Statement by the AFL-CIO Executive Council on 



Career Education 

Bal Harbor, Flordia — February 15, 1972 

Recently the United States Office of Education has been placing strong 
emphasis upoa career education. The AFL-CIO welcomes this trend as one which 
furthers the views long held by organized labor. 

The AFL-CIO at its 19S9 convention declared: ''Schools must prepare all 
students for the realities of the world of work. Such preparation can best be 
achieved through comprehensive organization of schools which bring together 
general education and vocational education, beginning even in the elementary 
school years and continuing on through the junior college level. Such a unifie4 
approach, by giving all students at least some experience'in skill training and by 
giving all students a solid foundation in English, mathematics, sciences and social 
studies, can do much to restore the dignity of labor, a concept which has often 
been lost in the school of the past/' ' 

The AFL-CIO has further urged that 'schools expaijd the occupational 
categories in which they provide training to their students and that vocational 
education be designed not to narrow, but to widen the options which are available 
to young people. A student who enters into a vocational education program should 
not thereby have to, shut olf the future possibility of going on to higher education. 

The career education proposals being developed by the Office of Education 
have the potential for fulfilling these goals. There are nevertheless a number of 
facts which temper labor's enthusiasm. 

One of the most important questions is that concerning career education in 
President Nixon's proposed 1973 budget.. The President proposes to fund career 
education programs in considerable part un^er the Vocational Education Act^ and, 
as in past years, the, President propgses an appropriation of less than half of what 
Congress has authorized under this Act. ' This grossly inadequate budget request 
creates a serious cfedibility gap with regard tQ the Administration's i^fesSed 
enthusiasm for career education. 

What is more, the President again pressed for the enactment of his education 
block graiii 'oili which would explicitly repeal the Vocational Education ^ct of 
1963 and the Amendments of 1968. All of the provisions of this legislation would 
be wiped out, even including the requirements that states establish vocational 
advisory committees, ' 

In place of the Vocational Education Act, tfie Administration's educatioo 
block grant bill wouM simply earmark a portion of federal funds for education, 
without any other restrictions, for career education. Even these funds- would be 
subject to further depletion. Stateis would be permitted to transfer up to 20% 
of the funds for career education to other purposes. It is difficult to square 
these facts with the Office of Education statements about the high priority it 
places on career education. 
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Perhaps the most dangerous of all tendencies in the Administration's plans \ 
is the announcement that of four "models" for career education now being 
planned, one is to be on "Employer-based Model". /*Adcording^ tcTthe Office of 
Education, **The program will be operated by aVpo^sortia of employers.' Each 
consortium will encourage the assistance and active support Of diverse community 
elements, such as unions, schools, parents, PTA*s and Chambers of Commerce." 

Under the proposal, employers would creatie, develop, and operate a 
career education program for students from 13 to 20 years old, combining class- 
ro8n teaching with on-the-job expiftdence. An indication of the thinking implicit . 
in the Administration strategy^tiie fact that the Department of Labor has'been 
studying, ways of easing the C^B Labor Laws so' as to permit younger students , 
to woric^in factories and at oth^r jobs. It is difficult to believe that such a 
program would not disi)lace at least some oldey employees, and the moral 
implication^ of goi^^ back fo the ))ractice of employing children at 9ub-$Jandard 
wages are unthinkpble. ^, ^ ' ; 

Commissioner of Education ^Sidney Marland has gone so far as to suggest 
"tax credits" as^'isu^table incentives to encourage participatibn by businessnaen." 

, The AFL-CI^ has no intention' of giving "assistance and active support" 
to any plan which" would turn a major part of the public schools over to "a 
consortium of employers" and which would give them a fiew fax lopphole at the 
same time. - . 

- "^Finaify, much of the Administration's praise for car^?r education comes 
m the contkt of^st^ffements to the effect that too m^any, young people now in 
college really, donrt belong there and that they would profit rhore from VQcational 
education.^ It is difficult to avoid the implication that what is really involved 
is not so much an upgrading of career education a^ an effort to find an excuse 
for less federal support for higher "education. Significantly, President Nixon's 
1973 budget message proposes cuts in Office of Education programs in higher 
education which far'exceed the additional $55 million which is asked for career 
education. ' ^ ' ' 

The AFL-CIO supports career education but we will i^^allow it to be won 
at the expenj^e of narrowing' opportunities for higher eduQatfSfc. 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
. > AND THE WORLD OF WORK 

DONALD EVANS 

COORDINATOR, COOPERATIVB EDUCATION, AliTOONA AREA 
VOCATIO^TAI^-TECHNICAI. SCHOOL, ALTOONA, PA. , 

I. GENERAL INFORMAT|ON " . - 

^ The Cooperative Vocational Education Program of the Altoona Area Vo-Tecb 
School is a course offered by the Blair County Area Schools for students mterested 
in reaming a^^ocation and gaining practical on-the-job training while enrolled m 
high school The program is a cooperative venture between interested employers 
and the^local school in an effort to provide students with the' opportunity to learn 
the occupation-of their choice. The on-the-job training and the specific job^related 
information obtained in the classroom provides local students with opportunity to 
learn and to advance in particular occupations. 

A. Meaning' of the Program ' ' ^ * , 

The name 'of this program describes itself adequately in that it is a 
cooperative venture between the school and local business or industry in working 
together to provide training In tlie areas of student interest. The prqgram wilT 
consist 'of on-the-job training w^ich is provided by the local employer and the 
coordijiated related instruction which is provided by the school. - ' 

B. Importance of the ProgranT to the Student Trainee . - • ' ^ 

When students select this program, they indicate by their choice that they 
are interested in learning a trade that will afford t^em a livelihood in their adult 
years. In this- program, they may work for several years or even an entire life* 
This program is designed to provide students with first-hand experirace in local 
Ivisiness or industry while they are learning their chosen occupation. A year's 
experience will also help them decide if their original choice was really the correct 
one for them. 

Training in this field should also help make the high schoof program more 
ingful to the student trainee. They will be able to apply the basic principles 
led in such areas as: English, mathamaticff, science," shop, etc. This wilf 
vary with the occupation which thev^eleot and the courses they. take ^prioit to the 
Junior and/or Senior years. RefsefWrh has shown that students in a program 
such as this have been able to do better work in their other studies. The 
Cooperative Vocational . Education Program will mold the in-school training and " 
work experience together into an organized program by providing supervised 
training experience on the job and an opportunity to study related information 
that will enable the student to show progress in their chosen occupation. 

G. Purpose of C.V.E. " • ' 

T^ie basic purpose of cooper^e vocationatl education is to provide 
ortrupational training through the. usg^ business and industrial concerns and to 
help bridge the gap between school and employment. Cooperative vocational 
^ * ■ . ^ 
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education programs take a school curriculum beyond tl& four walls of the high 
school and use the community as its classrooms. The facilities of the local 
busmess and industries are used for the vocational classroom and local craftsmen 
are the instructors. It offers the blending, of high school instruction^ with on-the-job 
expenence, ' Training is offered where regular preparatonr training could not be 
offered. It is also used as a capstone activity in the present vocational programs 
Cooperative v9cational education cannot only offer a varierty of occupational areaS, 
but can also, accommodate many levels of training from semi-skilled to the 
technician level. ' <; . . i - 

\ 

D, How C.V.E. Functions 

This program is dfesigned to provide the students the necessary vocational 
trainAig to learn a trade while they are completing thei^ high school education. 
The job training is designed so that it should not interfere with other studies and 
should make them more meaningful to th^ student.^ They must remember this 
program is an elective program "and that ' the requirements of the high school 
graduation-are the ^same as ior students enrolled in^e other program in the 
school. It is vitally important that they do a good joh in all phases of their high 
school work. 

/ The coordinator will counsel them' from time to time regarding the progress 
it the training station. He will assist' students with any problems ^hey might 
h^«iejyith their job or high school prpgram. The coordinator will visit" frequently 
at the traimng station and confer with the employer fot the purpose of observing 
progress on the job and to decide the type of related information which will be of 
most value at that particular time. 

E. Responsibilities of CV.E. Students 

Thus far in their educational pix)gram three parties— the student, their 
parents, and the school— have "been concerned with their progress. Now, they will 
have the fourth party involved, namely, the employer. He is extremely interested 
in their progress because they are bcommg a more valuable employee as the 
' year progresses. ^ ' - 

As they expect certain demands from the employer, he will ekp'ect several 
thmgs from them in return. They are* expected to be dependable at all times. 
He wiil expect them to be loyal to him, his company, and his product. He will 
ji^^peu them to be honest in their dealings with his time, tnoney, and materials.. 
The student will be expected to ba enthusiastic, to learn all there is to know aboi^ 
. the job. 

The stud^ts aviII iiave certain responsibilities to the school. Considerable 
time has been spent m arranging the schedule so that .they can participate in this 
program. Despite the fact that they will be away from the school for a par^ of 
each school day, they will be under the jurisdiction of the schoof. Their condOct, 
appearance, and attitudes will reflect either good or bad impressions upon the 
schooL In most cases, they will be the only direct contact between the school and 
the employer. It is the students' responsibility that the acqijired impressions of 
the school are of the highest order. . j ' 
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A. General 

> * 

1. Student applicants to the Program und^stand, in advance, that employ- 
ment participation becomes effective only upon school approval of placement in 
part-time einployment or upon school approval of a student's previous self- 
placement. A "school approval*' of student employment in the Program is 
.necessary /or the protection of students* health, safety and best total school 
performance, also for compliance with local, state, and federal laws- as they 
apply. 

2. In all cases, each student applicant's scholastic career and its completion 
by graduation are held by the school to be of primary importance. Acceptance 
for or rejection from Program participation is based fundamental on that 
administrative policy. In other words, only thosq students judge? by the 
Coordinator and the concerned school counselor as one likely to be helped toward 
their occupational goal by the Profgram participation will be approved as eligible 

, for such part-time employment. 

3. Immediate application for "work papers" as required by law, is to be 
m^de by students under 18 years of age prior to each employment placement and 
always through home high school to the required agencies for issuance of same. 
This includes, a physical examination by applicant's family physician. Students 
over 18 years of 'age may be asked to present birth certificate to further venfy^ja^e^ 

4. Assuming that the student has performed satisfactorily at school and^ at 
work with expected cooperation and good personal conduct, he will receive credit 
toward graduation in accordanca.with the policy established by his home school. 

5. Students may not leave their jobs, or accept other employment, during 
any school term in conjunction with this program without previous consultation 
with the approval of the Program Coordinator. 

6. A student must, in every instance, see that employer and Coordinator 
are notified of any absence due to illness senous enough to justify absence from 
work. Absence notes must comply with the participating schools attendance 
policies Excessive absences from school or from the tr^ming station may be 
c^use for removal from the program. ^ 

7. If necessary to attend school activities during scheduled working hours, 
the student must ask the mployer for an excused absence from work. However, 
employment for pay represents, in effect, a choice firriily made by the student 
with parental approval, to meet the established conditions of the employment 
originally accepted by the student for duration at least of the current school year. 

8. Each student permitted to participate in this Program is required to 
maintain penalty free self-discipline, during the entire school year, both* inside 
and outside the school area. Cause for schooPs disciplining a program member- 
student may r^quire'his or htr immediate dismissal from Program, aside from 
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any other school disciplinarj; measures irt^ked, again with consequent'^ ^osj^ of 
scholastic credits toward graduation. - — 



S/ The student is expected to live up to all rules and regulations as out- 
Imed by his employer, to work» for the best interests of the employer, and to keep 
matters of busmess m strict confidence. In the event of controversial job^roblems, 
he is expected to discuss those directly with the CoordiMitor who in turn will 

discuss same with the em^ployer. \ ^ . 

\ 

10. Employment is a requirement for enrollment in the cooperative pro- 
gram. The employment status of the student serves to provide the necessary 
laboratory experience, through which each student may test basic concepts in' 
I^tactical situations. In the event that a student's employment is terminated,^ 
every effort will be made to secure a new position for the student. If,' however^ 
after a reasonable time a satisfactory employer is not found, the student will be 
rescheduled in regular classes to complete his education. 



B. Student Trainee Policy 

1. Identification Card — Each student in the program receives a waliet-sized 
card that indicates that they are enrolled in- the Codperative Vocational Education 
Program for the current school year. The card is verification that they are 
excused from school during the day to go to the training station. 

2. Attendance at School and Work It is expected that the students be 
regular m their ^attendance at school as well ab on the job. They have an 
obligation to be at their place of employment at the times agreed upon. Their 
absence creates undesirable situations in that their fellow employees must do 
their job as well as their own if the work is to be completed. "If you are too 
sick to come to school, you are too sick to work." The coordinator requests 
employers not tc\let students work* unless they have been in school that day. The 
student must a»o agree to call his employer and the school before as agreed 
but no later than 10.00 a.m. if he is going to be absent from school. It is important 
that the employer have this information in order that he can plan his work for the 
day. If the student does not phone the school by 10.00 a,m., it is assumed that he 
IS skipping school and the employer is called to inform him of his absence from 
school. — Students not at their training station on a particular day are expected 
to attend school dunng.the training period and until school has been dismissed for 
the day. ^ 

3. School Vacations — The employer is given a copy of the school calendar 
m order tiijat he kfiows when school is in operation. Whether the students work 
dunng school vacation periods is to be agreed upon by them and their employer. 
At certam times of the ye^r, emplgjrers have a great need for extra help and it 
IS requested that the students will help them out during the^^h periods. 

""^ , .---^ 

4. Dlsdplbft — If thB student is faraking adulf decisions on the Job^ il^s 
expected that he'cJ^p acts as en adult during the time he is in s<w)ol However^ 
If he should vlolati^khool policy, he is treated In the same maimer as any other 
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student. Pecause he is v/orking during part of the day is no excuse for missing 
detention. l{ is to be remembfred that should the student be suspended from 
school for a period of time, he is not to work until he has been reinstated into 
school. Employers are informed of all suspensions. 

I 

5. Auto Paridng — All Cooperative Vocational Education students park 
m the area assigned to them. They are not to park in those areas set aside for 
others to park. 

6. Student Insurance - It is recommended that students have student 
accidence msurance poUcies. The school provides the opportunity to purchase 
types of msurance policies. Some policies will pnovide coverage during the Ume 
school IS in operation whereas the other types of -pftliGies protect them twenty-four 
hours a day for twelve months, Employers are required to carry Worianen's 
Compensation- on the student, however, this protects them only whUe they are 
working. ' ^ ^ 

h.rr,J' 7^P°^^"°» - Transportation to the place of employment and to the.r 
home IS the responsibility of the student and parent. . 

8 Work Permits - State and federal laws require persons tader eighteen 
years of age to secure work permits. Employers are required to have the permit 
on file at all times while the student is working for them. Failure to do this could 
result in heavy fines. It is the students' responsibility to obtain the work permit. 

of tJhour^"^! °^ Employment - Employers have agreed to provide a minimum 
of ten hours of employment each week. However, many employers have found ,t 
advantageous to request students for a longer "period each week and possibly 
some hours on Saturday. The exact number of hours vary from empl^er to 

:Z^^'h . f"u?J' °f ^ee. emplJye.^ musTabTde by 

state and federal child labor laws. The laws state the conditions under which 
minors can work. wmwi 

10. Wages — Wages paid to students vary anrong employers, however, the 
wage must be at least the minimum Wage, or approved subminimum wage 
required by state and federal laws. Some emjrioyers give raises during the year 
on the basis of the student^s performance. Other employers may not give any 
raises until the training program has been completed at the end of the school 
year. The training and experience are the most important facets- of the 
Cooperative Vocational Education program. 

.^.^J}^ TerminaUon of Employment - it a student has been dismissed from 
ttip^rOgram for just cause, he is dropped from the Cooperative Vocational Edu- 
caeion Program and no credits are given to the student/ Just cause includes 
such things as irregular attendance, stealing, lying and other acts of dishonesty, 
etc. Should a student have his employment terminated because of conditions 
beyond his control, the school attempts to place him in a similar type training 
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12. Unemployment Benefits — Because the students are considered as 
part-time employees and student trainees, they are not eligible for any unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

13. Student Notebook — Each student is expected to have a notebook for 
the school year. Afcpertment material dealing with the in-school and on-the-job 
training are to be kept in th^ notebook. Notebooks are checked and gracjed at 
various intervals. 

14. Grading — The Cooperative Vocational Education Program enables 
a student to receive credits toward graduation upon successful completion of the 
course. Grades are a composite of completion of notebook requirements, written 
assignments, efforts, attitude and performance on the job. All students are 
graded on the "same set of standards. 

15. Graduation ~ The "main objective of any school -program is the 
graduation from high school. It is the student's responsibility to see that all 
required courses are. scheduled and successfully completed. Sometimes a 
fuil-Ume employment is dependent upoi\ a student's attainment of a high school 

•diplo|| ^ 

16. Iifdivldual Problems — If there are any individual problems, the 
student should contact the C.V.E. Conrdinator and/or the guidance counselor, and 
his employer at once. While it is to be expected that students make decisions on 
the job, it IS important that all misunderstandings be resolved as soon as possible 



III. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

A. The Blair County Cooperative Vocational Education Program primary 
objectives are: , 

1. To make available to the student learner all local educational resources, 
enablmg expos\ire to an environment conducive to optimum learning, for the 
development of knowledges and skills reaijstjji to actual and'or anticipated 
employment. 

2. To develop training abOyHtes relevant to the student learners needs, 
interests,^ and abih'ties and provjae adequate employment^ counseling. 

3. To match student learnfers with training stations/ of predetermined 
quality to fulfill needs not met by existing curricula. 

4. To provide realistic motivation, stimulated by the training station 
experiences and inter-related instruction, so that the student will be challenged 
to excell in the development of skills. 

5. To stimulate individual career gOals'^^by helping the student learner 
develop satisfying work habits in an employable skill. . ^ 
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0. To promote employable skills and positive employer-employee relation- ^ 
ship by on-the-job training along with interrelated instruction to 'the sausfacuon 
of everyone and extend to the employer the opportunity to become involved in the 
educational process so the community needs for employment can be fulfilled. 

7. To develbp positive self-image, attitude and leadership abilities through 
relevant instruction and community involvefiient so that the student learner will 
be prepared upon graduation to enter the world of work. 

8". To keep possible dropouts in school by encouraging preferential skills 
until thoroughly trained to be'come gainfully employed upon graduation . 

9. To provide an extensive public relations program that will inform all 
persons in the area concerning the functions an3 operations of cooperative 
vocational education. 
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CAREERS IN ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 



, CHJlBLES w. howaj^d 

dniEF. SOLID WASTE BRANCH. tJ. S. EN-VIROim^TAL PROTECTION 
AGEXC7Y, PHUiABELPHIA, PA. 

It gives me a great privilege an& honor to address you as your luncheon 
speaker. My topic is "The Enviromental Protection Agency and Career 
Opportxinities." 

I think that first I should inject the setback which EPA's Solid Waste 
Program recenUy suffered. Our budget foj 1973 was drastically cut. We were 
geared for a $30 miUion budget but wete given only $5.8 million. This budget 
was so Short of projected needs that we had to go through the mechanics of a 
reduction in force. . * A ' 

• ' What does this mean to you? Your students and technicians who were 
desirous of additional education iii the technical fields related to solid waste will 
have to obtain financial aid for this training via oflier routes. 

However, in some cases technical ^training in specific areas in solid waste 
pltJgrams will be 'provided via joint efforts of EPA. Department of Labor, and the 
state offices of solid waste management. , • 

The Environmental Protection Agency was established in December of 1970, 
bringing together for the first time in a single agency the major environmental 
control programs of the federal government. The agency is Charged with the 
responsibihty of mounting an inter^ated attack on the environmental problems of 
air and water pollution, solid wastes, pesticides, radiation, and noise. Over 16 
operational programs from three major divisions of the government were 
incorporated to provide coordinated control over various environmental diciplines. 
In essence, the major agencies involved were the Departments of Interior, Health, 
Education and WeKare, and Agriculture and to a lesser degree the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

To assist the agency in being responsive to environmental goals, it has esta- 
blished regional offices located at ten major cities in consonance with the geogra- 
phical responsibilities of other federal agencies. For example. Region III is 
located in Philadelphia. Our areas of responsibility are Pennsylvania, Mayland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware, and District of Columbia. The agency's 
creation marked the end of the piecemeaV approach to our nation's environmental 
problems which so often in the past, inhibited progressor merely substituted one 
form of pollution for another. 

EPA was created to lead a bi:oad. comprehensive attack on pollution. The 
new organizational structure makes it easier to identify, and to take into account, 
all tKe factors bearing on pollution and its control. It is facilitating the develop- 
ment of better information on the total impact of stresses reaching man from 
various parts of the environmental, and We hope to help you make possible more 
practical choices for a healthful, satisfying^ human life.; 
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The manpower training staff wjthin EPA is charged with the responsibility 
• of developing tind adequate supply of trained manpower to properly operate and 
, maintain existing and future pollution control facilities. 

Thi^responsibility includes the education and training of personnel at aU 
w levels of/operations, including managements The specific program elements ere ' 
aimed pnmanly.at: 1: the professional, 2. the technician, and sithe operator. 

EPA's training grants branch handles' professional tr^ning and research 
, fellowships. The direct training branch pravides in-house training qnd highly 
specialized courses to industry and government interest. We also have state and 
local operator training programs. Several programs, some funded Jjy the U S 
Department of Labor and the Office of Education, and some funded by EPA. 'are 
.designed to train operators and technicians. 

The primary objectives of. the On-the-Job training program are to improve 
the skills of existing operators and to train new personnel in the field. 

Under tbis program, thirty percent of the trainees are new entrants and the 
remainmg seventy percent are already employed in the plant and are being 
^upgraded. ^s you can see by these percentage figures, this mdustry is one of the 
fastest growing fields in the world today. This program combines classroom 
work with related in-plant training. In effect, our agency has created career 
ladders. 

The totaUraming course consists of 330 hours of classroom instrojction and 
at least 70 hours of on-the-job training for each participant. 

The Military Transition Program is conducted at installations with or ?iear^ 
waste water treatment plants and in cooperation with nearby academic institutions 
and the Department of Defense. The purpose of the program is to provide armed 
service personnel, prior to discharge from the military, with marketable skills 
which will make them employable at erttry-Ievel operator positions in waste water^ 
tr^Ynent plants in civilian life. 

Trainees are given 480 to C40 hours of' training including actual '*in plant" 
experience. Each section consists of a maximum of twelve servicemen who are 
in their last six months of duty. 

We have an Institutional Training Program for operators which is conducted 
in community colleges or vocational training schools. It is geared to provide 
persons with no previous experience in the waste treatment field with a marketable 
skill which will hnake them employable at entry-level positions m wastewater 
treatment plants.' , 

• < 

Trainees receive 800 l|^rs^of classroom instruction dealing with basic 
education related to plant operations, operating theory, and techni(iue, and 440 
hours of practical "hands-on" training in a water pollution, control plant. 
Trainees in this program are provided subsistence and transportation allowances 
along with the training. 
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We also have a Public Service Careers Program. The overall objectives of 
this program are to provide thorough training and permanent employment for 
persons at all Jjsvels, and to stimulate the upgrading of current employees. 

The program is available to any unit of state government or municipality 
The mission is designed to train' any public works, or public utilities personnel, 
but is especially geared for training of personnel dealing directly with the 
operation and maintenance of wastewater treatment plants. 

Under SecUon 5 (g) (1) of the Water Quality Act, EPA funds a wide variety 
of programs. The program categories consist of: 

1. Operator training grants to state agencies for skill impipvement 
training. \ * ' 

2. Highly specialized training such as advanced wastewater treat- 
ment courses and workshops in several locations throughout the 
nation: and, instructor training for persons involved in conducting 
training programs at the state and local level. 

Direct training is offered at , various permanent locations in the United 
States. The objectives of the direct training branch are to provide specialized 
training in the causes, prevention, and control of pollution. 

Trainmg is offered which is not generally or readily available elsewhere in 
speciahzed subjects. vThis includes current philosophies and practices, and recent 
developments in sanitary engineenng, chemistry^ aquatic biology, and microbiology 
in the field and in the laboratory. / 

As you can see, everything in EPA is geared along the scientific guidelines. 
What does this mean to you who are educators and those of you wh9 represent 
busmess and mdustry? Let's take the individual who's ready to enter high school 
What, shall it be, college ^preparatory, general^ education, or vocational-technical 
education? 

Thought must be given as to what field he would like to be in when his high 
school days are behind him. In some circles taking physical science courses isn't 
the thing. * ^ . " 



life? 



The question he should be asking himself is, what do I want to do with my 



Ecology is no longer a coming thing, it*s here and w6 need technicians, 
biologists, zoologists — you name it and' we need them. The choice is his, but it 
is up to us, who are interested in the future, to help him make an intelligent 
choice so he has a skill with which to enter the world of work. 

For those who have graduated from high schopl and are ppndering as far as 
what direction to go, lab technicians are needed in areas such' as soil conservation, 
water and air pollution control and other allied fields^ 
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With regard to professional careers, how many have explored the areas of 
hydrology, geology, and the like fields? Are your technical schools, colleges 
and universiUes prepared to meet the need? Fellowship for graduate students m 
ecology are available. 

Do you realize that government agencies and private firms are subsiditmg 
eduaUon in this field? Do you as educators realize this? And do you who 
represent the business and industrial-community realize this? 

I am not trying to tell you that today there are openings for all of those 
who desire technical training, and jobs Jor all of those who, have these s35&s. 
But with the energy crisis, residual effects of pesUcides, potential ocean pollutjon 
problems, cities running out of space to deposit solid waste, and mumcipal and 
industrial air poUution problems, who's going to be around to help solve these 
problems tomorrow? 

In my presentaUon I have used ecology as a vehicle to demonstrate how 
career changes are emergnig in all fields. You who are interested in our growth 
must accept the fact that intelligent career selections are ^ssenUal for national 
growth. , , 
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* DISCUSSION - MODERATORS' REPORTS 

Panel L ^ ' 

' CABBOU A. CUBTIS 

" DIRECTOR, RESEARCH COORDINATING UNIT, PA. DEPARTMENT 

OF EDUCATION. HARRISBURG, PA. / 

Since three of the four panel members from Group I had already made 
formal presenutions, we began the session with the fourth panelist Mr. Robert 
Schnieder from the Pennsylvania Civfl Service Commission, who made a brief 
presentation on his impressions or reactions to the topic at hand. Mr, Schnieder 
spoke of the desire and efforts of the Civil Service Commission to follow a 
competency based evaluation program. However, realistically, he pointed out that 
the assessment of competency is not an easy task. In many instances, 
competencies are achieved in informal settings or as a result of other job 
expenences. The absehce of mstrumentation or effective criteria for competency 
assessment is a major difficulty. As a result from necessity, the Civil Service 
Commission must resort ^o more formal requirements bsised in part on . 
competency but also in part on formal education and similar requirements. 

We also briefly discussed the problems encountered by government 
agencies and industry in terms of locating people to fulfill specific employment 
needs. Frequently, these needs, especially for government, are for a limited 
number of staff dispursed over a wide geographic area. Because of this, these 
agencies may initiate their own training program in a central location from 
which the employees are distributed. A role for schools in fulfilling t^ese kinds 
of needs is difficult, especially without a close liaison with government and 
industry. 

In response to a request, Don Evans elaborated on legal and liability 
problems that need be considered in establishing and operating an extensive 
cooperative education program. He also reviewed how they handled those 
situations. ' ^ 

The issUe was brought up relative to the funding or support for the various 
educational programs.. It was points out by Mr. Ken Moody that the contents 
of the programs should be a greater consideration than the means of support. 
However, realistically and historically, the agency providing the funds has a 
major say in terms of the content or philosophy of the program. 

Perhaps what is lAost needed are programs that explore the cooperative 
funding arrangement where various levels of government and industry share in 
the selection of content, funding, ^administration and evaluation of those programs. 

It was brought up that thp community college system in Pennsylvania is 
an example of cooperative funding frony local, state and federal levels as well as 
from the individual student. Perhap/ what is most needed are contributions 
from industry in more areas than sdfolarship programs. , 



Panel II 

* « 

GEORGE LOVE 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR BASIC EDUCATION, ' 
^ PA. DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION, HARRISBURG. PA. * 

Stanley Cohen, the first speaker, emphasized that aU of the issues raised 
by previous speakers existed in Philadelphia, He said that more emphasis was 
needed on the elementary and middle school levels. He also mentioned that 
students must be provided with marketable skills, although Skill Centers are not 
the answer to career education. Students, parents, and the business world need 
to be sold on the career,education concept. There must be a greater articulation 
^ grades kindergarten through 14, and the career education concept must be 
integrated within all of the curriculum. Additional funds are required to 
truly integrate career education in a school system, 

Mr. Michael Pilot said that it is necessary for a school district to be aware 
of manpower demands and available manpower changes in order to be certam 
that children receive the appropriate education. Since an oversupply of college 
graduates exists, four years of college are not really needed for most of the 
positions that are presently being filled by college graduates. The employers are 
taking advantage by' utilizing these men with the oversupply of training rather 
than taking employes with less training. There is presently a shortage of skilled 
workers. Schools must give students a knowledge of the vast range of 
opportimitie^ thai are available. The technology of today demands a specialist' 
as opposed to the master mechanic. Future Department of Labor publications 
must be directed toward lower grade levels as opposed to secondary students an,d 
college freshmen.' 

The third panelist. Dr. Richard Richardson, said that faculty readiness is 
a problem, especially in his school where faculty, are only at the thepretical 
and practical level of instruction. There are two groups of teachers at opposite 
ends of the scale. Improved communication between groups must occur. Goals 
and behavioral objectives for teaching staff must be established. ^ 

The fourth panelist, Mr* Thomas Walsh, described the composition of the 
Unrted States Chamber of Commerce which consists of 1,100 trade associations, 
2,700 local chambers of commerce, and 45,000 business firms. Some individual 
members are also involved, making a total of approximately five million people. 
The^organization is a legislative lobbying body. Mr. Walsh wa5 not sure that 
people believe ot understand what career education is, ^ that it is from kinder- 
garten through the Ph. D, People are also not clear on the differe^itiation ot 
career education and^ vocational education, if there is any differencse. He said 
that funding should not be a problem, but simply involve a reallocation qf 
resources. Certainly a massive amount of money Is not needed to do what needs - 
to be done* He is hopeful that some existing local funds juay be used for career 
education without dependence on state and federal funding. 

During the discussion period, the following issues were identified. 

1. Staff training is needed. But what is the best training model that has 
been developed? 
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2. If education through the career concept xioes what it is supposed to do, 
will it be necessary for industry to be involved 4n trairling and retraining people 



3. Is there a possibility for funding relief by cooperative .prograr|^ using 
employer equipment and facilities? 

4. Should we' educate individuals for manpower needs or p^rovide education 
for life? The answer Js that we should do both. 

5. There is a need for local bimonthly or quarterly nieeiings of the same 
kinds of 'people present at this conference. These meetings ihould last for at 
least four* hours and should be held in the area vocationaHechnical schools. 
Business people should play an important role in these conferences. 

1^ 
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mClIA£L CIVABELLA ' 

PROFESSOR OF COUNSELLOR EDUCATION, 
SHIPPENSBUfifi^SftATE COLLEGE. SHIPPENSBURG, PA 




* Interaction betwee^^pV^^^^^^^^ group participants produced the 
following observations: 

tp 

1. Funds earma^ked^ for vocational education are inadequate when com- 
pared tb funds for higher education. Th^refOte, vocatiorSl educators njust 
develop an effective lobby if^ey are to plead their case for necessary and 
appropriate funding. ' * » ' 

2. The wide acceptance of career education isi a mgthifestation of society's 
displeasure with the present educational system. Career education, as an infusion 
strategy, can helj) to restore society's faith in its schools. 

^ 3. Job availability tends to influence the types ,of training programs 
unions will support. It is essential, therefore, that schools work closely with 
unions and other industrial groups. If, for instance, unions asses^that there is 
an oversupply of workers in a particular skill area, it is unlikj^y that these 
unions will support the development of identical oi* similar programs in the 
vocational-technical school. 

* ' < ' 

^'jy^^- Since dareer education has been conceived as a "lifetime'* concept, it 
^s\t&UM^lace more emphaais on continuing education and the career problems of 
•aduH^an it presently doe&. 

5. In the planning and development of training and preparation programs, 
unions and schools must work closely together to insure that students pursuing 
such progran[is in the. vocational-technical schools, will not have to repeat these 
.^courses or "fexperiences as a prerequisite to union acceptance. 

t ' " ' ■' ' " ^ 
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6. Schools must realize ^that they cannot train all students-Jor all programs 
or jobs. Their lack o^ facilities, faculty, and expertise in aome career areas would 
tend to negate the accomplishment of this goal. The variety of industries and 
their respective products suggests the need for schopls and industries to work 
together in the' areas of training and preparation rather than separately.. 

7. Advisory and/or ^Craft Councils should be formed whfch include 
representatives from business, labor, industry, and schools for the purpose of 
program planning and school-work articulation. Praqticing craftsmen^ should be 
involved in curriculum development as well as staff development. 

Questions for* Further Study » 

The pariel^ts and groilp participants proposed that subsequent seminars 
riiay want to address the following questions^ ' . \ 

4 

1. " What can be done to sustain the joint-involvement of business, industry, 
labor aftd education in the area of career edtxcation? 

o * < 

2. What strategies might be employed to acquire the necessary Time and 
Manpower to pursue career education goals? y, 

3. In their enthusiasm to implement career education, what precautions 
should schools take to protect £he' teaching and promotion of the cultural' 
■aesthetic qualities of life? 

4. How might union apprenticeship programs be better" integrated with 
career education programs at both the secondary and post -secondary levels? 

5. How Can schools protecfc^the freedom of individual chpice while still 
being concerned with Manpower needs? 
^ / ^ ' 
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